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Hollis 


Dann 


Music 


Course 


By 


HOLLIS DANN 


Professor of Music, 
Cornell University. 


in a remarkable way, the most approved features of 

the two supposedly antagonistic systems of school 
music, which are, after all, only two indispensable 
elements of one complete system. Throughout the Course 
the Song is a vital part of the plan. Song interpretation 
and musical appreciation, the artistic and cultural elements 
of the subject, are the ultimate ends sought. As means 
by which to reach these ends, Tone, Rhythm, Ear-Training, 
Eye-Training and Sight-Singing are thoroughly taught. 


FOURTH YEAR MUSIC (just published) furnishes 


abundant material for practice in sight-singing and in 
song interpretation. It contains a large amount of very 
carefully graded folk-song material which is educative, 
artistic and thoroughly enjoyable. In the Part-Singing the 
most careful attention has been given to the care ef the 
voice; the material is so arranged that each pupil is 
encouraged to learn to sing both parts. Many school 
music systems neglect this provision with the result that 
only certain pupils know how to sing the lower part. 


[i HOLLIS DANN MUSIC COURSE combines, 


The carefully graded Series of Eye-Training Studies 
in reading the larger intervals form an invaluable “missing 
link” in the acquirement of reading power. 


There is an especially effective treatment of the Minor 
Mode. The study of Triads is begun orally. The study 
of Chromatic Tones is presented in a manner that insures 
clear thinking and successful reading. 


A Pupil’s Book for Each Year and a Teacher’s Manual 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


$2.50 per Vear 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


POOR ROUMANIA. 


Poor Roumania is suffering se- 
verely from having gone into the 
war with an inadequate supply of 
heavy guns and munitions. Her 
soldiers have fought bravely, but 
they have been unable to make head- 
way against the superior Teuton 
forces, and, from. whatever cause, 
the anticipated Russian re-enforce- 
ments have not materialized in suf- 
ficient force to make good the differ- 
ence. With the Teuton armies con- 
verging upon Bucharest from three 
directions, it has become necessary 
for the Government to withdraw 
from the capital to Jassy, which lies 
about two hundred miles northeast 
of Bucharest, near the Russian fron- 
tier. Perhaps the Roumanians may 
derive some consolation from the 
experience of the French govern- 
ment, which was obliged to withdraw 
from Paris and Versailles, only to 
return in triumph later, when the 
Teuton armies had been beaten back. 


TO THE SUPREME COURT. 


The case of the Missouri, Okla- 
homa & Gulf Railroad Company, 
chosen to test the constitutionality 
of the Adamson law, has already 
been filed with the United States 
Supreme Court. It remains to be 
seen whether that tribunal can act 
upon the important issues involved 
in season to render a decision before 
the first of January. In the mean- 
time, organizations of electric rail- 
way employees are struggling to se- 
cure legislation which will bring the 
employees of the interurban and 
other electric railways engaged in 
interstate commerce by reason of 
crossing state lines within the scope 
of the law. At one stage in the 
framing of the Adamson bill, they 
were included, but later they were 
exempted. 


THE NEXT HOUSE. 


It is still uncertain whether the 
control of the next House of Repre- 
sentatives will be in Democratic or 
Republican hands. Half a dozen 
seats are still in doubt, and it looks 
now as if the deciding votes might 
be cast by the little handful of inde- 
pendents. Whatever may be thought 
of the matter from a party point of 
view, it is generally better for the 
country that one party or the other 
should be in definite control. There 
can then be a recognized party re- 
sponsibility for things that are done 
or left undone, and legislation will 
not turn upon the caprices or the 
seli-interest of representatives of 
minor groups, who may vote this 
way or that according as they see 
some advantage to be gained. With 
so large a stake in sight as the 
choice of a speaker and the appoint- 
ment of committees, there is likely 


to be a good deal of bargaining, of 


a sort, possibly, that would not bear 
the light. 


THE AUSTRIAN AMBASSA- 
DOR. 
The refusal of Great Britain to 


grant safe conduct to Count Tar- 
nowski, the newly-appointed Aus- 


trian ambassador to the United 
States, raises a new and _ entirely 
unexpected issue. The British re- 
fusal is grounded on the charge that 
the action of Austrian and German 
embassies and consulates abroad 
has been so far in excess of regular 
diplomatic functions as to justify the 
British’ government in withholding 
its consent for such diplomats to 
travel to their posts. This means, 
of course, that they have been par- 
ties to propaganda and conspiracies 
to such an extent as to forfeit privi- 
leges to which otherwise they might 
have been entitled. It will be re- 
membered that Count Dumba, the 
last Austrian ambassador, conducted 
himself in such a way that the 
United States was obliged to declare 
him persona non grata, and to ask 
for his recall. 


NOT AN AFFRONT. 


The action of Great Britain, in 
which the other Entente Allies con- 
cur, unusual as it is, can hardly be 
regarded as an affront to the United 
States, for our Government had not 
asked for a safe conduct, but had 
merely transmitted the request of 
Austria. Inviewof the Dumba incident 
we are not in a position to justify us 
in being quick to take offence. The 
case of Mason and Slidell has been 
referred to, as if it were inconsis- 
tent with Great Britain’s present po- 
sition. But it is to be remembered 
that the crucial point in that incident 
was not the question of according 
safe conduct to the Confederate com- 
missioners, but the much more vital 
one of the violation of the protec- 
tion afforded by the British flag un- 
der which the Trent, from which Ma- 
son and Slidell were taken by force, 
sailed. That was an altogether du- 
ierent issue. 


THE BELGIAN DEPORTA- 
TIONS. 


Some effort is being made to mini- 
mize the extent of the Belgian de- 
portations, but the decrees speak for 
themselves. The first, it appears 
from the protest signed by Cardinal 
Mercier and the Belgian bishops, or- 
dered forced labor for the unem- 
ployed under pain of imprisonment 
and fine, the labor to be exacted in 
Belgium. The second empowered 
the German authorities to provide 
work for the unemployed, and de- 
creed that “any unauthorized person 
giving work’ should be liable to 
three years’ imprisonment, and a 
fine of 20,000 marks. The third in- 
structed the governors and military 
commanders to order the unem- 
ployed to be forcibly taken to places 
of work, and it is under this decree 
that thousands of Belgians have 
been forciblv carried off to Germany 
and some of them have been set to 
werk in the trenches. But the de- 
portations have been carried even 
jurther than these decrees warrant. 
Cardinal Mercier, in a_ statement 
published November 14, said that 
while, a few weeks earlier, the ordi- 
nances only threatened unemployed 
men, “today all able-bodied men are 
carried off pell-mell, penned up in 
trucks and deported to unknown 
destinations, like slave gangs.’ The 
Cardinal is not likely to be misin- 
iormed, still less is he likely to ex- 
aggerate. 


Special Model 
for 


Teachers 
$2.50 prepaid 
A perfect pen for pro. 
fessional work: 
perfect even in the smallest 
detail of its manufacture: ! 


Absolutely’ dependable 
under the wear and tear of 
constant use. 
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Has the con- 
venience of a 
self-filler, yet the 
device is entirely 
concealed. 
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Cannot leak, 
because of the 
patented Safety 
Cap (shown 
herewith) a 
positive protec- 
tion to your 
pocket or purse. 


The Autopen 
will adapt itself 
perfectly to the individual 
style of penmanship: it is 
a pen that every teacher 
will be proud to own. 

As a holiday Remem- 
brance the Autopen proves 
a lifelong reminder of the 
thought and good taste of 
the giver. 


Guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion, or your money refunded. 
Send for catalogue showing 
other styles, also gold and silver 
mounted gift pens. 

SANFORD & BENNETT CO, 

53 Maiden Lane, New York City 


Representatives wanted in unoccu- 
pied territory, tohandle our pens in 


quantities for the Christmas trade. 
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 Suum Cuique 


Every pupil has his own books, why not 
his own pencils? Where schools provide 
uniform pencils, they obtain uniform results. 
Each one likes to have his own tools to use 
in the schoolroom, the same as in the home. 
A schoo! is known, by the pencil it uses. 
Set the standard as-high as you please, and 
there is a DIXON PENCIL to match it. 

We have a School Catalogue, and also a 
Pencil Geography, which we will be glad to 
send to all interested in the selection of 
good serviceable pencils for school work. 
They will help you to find THE PENCIL 
THAT FITS. 

Our folder, PROGRESS IN PEDAGOGY, 
may give you some new ideas that will help 
you. 

Abundant samples. will be sent on receipt 
of 16 cents in stamps. 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N.J. 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the Language 
of Chiidheood 
Profusely and Beastifully Illustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PEKKINS 
A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought Element through 
Action, Rhythm, and Seund. Superior to any other series of primary 
readers ever published im Simplicity of Method, in Literary Content, 
and in Mechanical Excellence. Valuable cither as Basal or Supple- 
mentary. The Teacher's Manual provides daily lessons, cocked oe 
in detail for the guidance of the teacher. 


rs eader . 36ce. Thought Reader . 30c 
Second Keader . 42c. Manual 


THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING 
ENGLISH TO FOREIGNERS 


By ISAAC PRICE, New York City Public Schools 


A new and valuable aid in the teaching of English to foreigners 
which aims to develop the conversational powers at the same time 
that the more formal art of reading is taught. 


GOODWIN'S COURSE IN SEWING 


By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 


A practical and thoroughly course, completely illustrated, for 
teachers’ and pupils’ use. Tissue paper patterns accompany Books 
Il and ILI, free. 

Book I, 50c. Book II, 60c. Book III, 60c. 


THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


Professor of Educational Psychology in Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University 


A radical departure. Exercises in 

copying of examples by the pupils a: 

Suitable for usejwith any text-book. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3,4, 5 

Pupil’s Edition 10c each Teacher's Edition 15c each 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & CO. 
393-399 Lafayette Street, NEW YORK CITY 


mphlet form, eliminating the 
saving both time and eye-strain. 


Rules for Publication 


Date of Expiration—The date on the label of your 
paper indicates the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued 
at their expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable 
credit to subscribers who are busy and may not remit on 
the exact day a subscription expires. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of 
any change in their address, .giving both the former and 
present address, otherwise they are responsible for the 
paper if sent to a former address until ordered stopped, 
or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that 
remittances should be made by checks, drafts, post-office 
orders, express money orders, or registered letters, made 
payable to the publishers. 


Receipts—Remittances are acknowledged by change of 
date following the subcriber’s name on the paper. Should 
such a change fail to appear on the label on the second 
issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should 
notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the Journal 
of Education fail to reach a subscriber, he will confer 
a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be 
sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department 
and all communications for the pages of the Journal of 
Education should be addressed to A. E. Winship, Edi- 
tor. All letters pertaining to the business management of 
the Journal of Education should be addressed to the 
Publishers. 


New England Publishing Company 
Publication Office - 6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Try It Out 
the Second Semester! 


The latest, sanest, best method of 
teaching high-school mathematics— 


The Correlated Method 


Breslich’s 
FIRST-YEAR MATHEMATICS 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


xxxit +342 pages; $1.00, postage extra 
(weight 1 ib. 12 oz.) 


Successfully used from Maine to California in 
public and private high schools, and in normal 
training classes. 


List of users on request. 


Write for examination copy, to be retained 
free f eventually used in class. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHIGAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO - : - ILLINOIS 
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“Three in One”’ 
The GUNNISON AND HARLEY LATIN SERIES 


features a Caesar and a Cicero, each 
containing a full year's work through 
the unjque combination of (1) Text, 
(2) Prose Composition, and (3) Grammar. 


Features which make this 
series “Different” 


Introductions really interesting to pupils. 


Notes so organized as to help form a 
lasting grammar habit through constant 
reference, purposely made necessary, to 
the Grammatical Appendix. 


Completeness of both texts, thus avoid- 
ing the burden of separate Prose Book 
and Grammar, and the frequent annoy- © 
ance caused by neglecting to bring one 
or both to the classroom. 


Compactness of books—not bulky in 
spite of large amount of material. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


December 7, 1916 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Adopts 


New World Speller 


and 


New World Health Series 


At a meeting of the State Textbook Com- 
missions on August 12th the New-World Speller 
by Wohlfarth and Rogers, and the New-World 


Health Series by Ritchie and Caldwell, comprising | 


the Primer of Hygiene, Primer of Sanitation and 
Primer of Physiology, were adopted for five years’ 
basal use in the North Carolina public schools. 


Both of these series were the first choice 
of the Sub-Commission of school officials 
appointed to examine the merits of all 
text-books submitted for adoption. 


Do you know these books? Write to the publishers. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


ALSO: ATLANTA, DALLAS, MANILA 


Before Choosing the Classics 


for next term’s modern language work, you will 
undoubtedly ask yourseli such questions as these: 


Do they give sufficient drill in the language? 
Do they afford variety in literary type? 
Are they attractive mechanically, annotated practically, up-to-date in ideas and helps? 


Our French, German, and Spanish classics in the 
International Modern Language Series 


will fully satisfy you in the above particulars. They are well fitted to solve the ever- 
present reading problems—to bring pupils into a nearer comprehension of the lan- 
guage they are studying. 


If you are a teacher of modern languages, ask us to send you booklet No. 356— 
Books in Modern Languages. It contains interesting portraits and sketches of au- 


thors and a complete listing of the International Modern Language Series. Address 


a postal to 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
ATLANTA DALLAS 


CHICAGO LONDON 
COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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IS THE GARY SYSTEM THE PANACEA FOR OUR 
EDUCATIONAL ILLS? 


BY IDE G. SARGENT 


Paterson, New Jersey 


At no other time in our history has there been 
a greater educational ferment than today. 
While the work in our public schools is of a bet- 
ter quality than ever before, neither the profes- 
sional educators nor the public in general are 
satisfied with the results. Many have come to 
feel that our school systems are becoming enor- 
mously expensive and that our children are 
not being prepared to solve the problems of life 
as efficiently as they should. 

During this time of general discontent with 
existing conditions no school proposition is re- 
ceiving more careful consideration than what is 
known as the “Gary System.” City officials, 
school superintendents, principals and _ citizens 
in general have visited the Indiana town to see 
what it is like, our newspapers have treated it 
editorially, our clergymen have expounded it 
from their pulpits, its advocates have lauded it 
and its opponents have denounced it. Like most 
American discussions, some have known what 
they were talking about and some have not. 

For the busy everyday man, without time to 
chase around Robin Hood’s barn for his infor- 
mation but who wishes to know enough about 
what is going on to act intelligently when the 
matter of expense arises, I will ask the ques- 
tion 

“What is the Gary System?” 

Answered categorically, it is the school sys- 
tem of Gary, Indiana, put in operation and 
supervised by William A. Wirt, superintendent 
of schools. Gary is on Lake Michigan, about 
thirty miles southeast of Chicago, and was 
founded by the United States Steel Corporation 
nine years ago. It contains about 50,000 in- 
habitants, representing thirty different national- 
ities. 

In organizing its schools for the new com- 
munity, the Gary School Board proceeded on 
the theory that “It is one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of modern political and industrial organ- 
ization that it is a waste of money to pay salaries 
large enough to buy judgment, discretion and 
expert skill and then not permit them to be 
used.” Consequently Mr. Wirt was given a 
greater measure of freedom in his work at Gary 
than is possessed by almost any other school 
superintendent in the United States. He is prac- 
tically the educational czar of Gary, the one 
stipulation from the school board being that he 
must show results commensurate with the ex- 
penditures. 


When Mr. Wirt said: “Gentlemen, to do mv 
work satisfactorily I must have large audito- 
riums and large playgrounds,” the school board 
replied 

“We will give you these auditoriums, play- 
grounds or any other necessary equipment to 
make the schools meet the full needs of our city 
providing you will use them, but we are not 
willing to go to this additional expense and 
have these extra facilities used but fifteen min- 
utes a day.” It was with this assurance of 
strong support and no restrictions but to show 
results that Mr. Wirt went ahead and organized 
his work-study-and-play plan. He was given 
the same freedom of action in his operations as 
would be given to the superintendent of a big 
manufacturing plant. 

The Gary plan is also being tried in several 
other cities, modified to a considerable extent 
by the condition of local school buildings, pub- 
lic sentiment, a failure to grasp fully the spirit 
of the plan and the lack of trained teachers for 
the special work. During the past year Mr. 
Wirt has been employed for a portion of his time 
at a salary of $10,000, by the city of New York, 
to install the Gary plan in certain of its schools. 

The Gary idea of a school plant :— 

“Is a playground, garden, workshop, social 
centre, library and traditional school combined 
under the same management. It is considered 
of the greatest importance that right conditions 
be provided for the pleasure and recreation of 
the child and adult. In addition, a properly or- 
ganized playground, workshop and school secure 
the same attitude of mind toward the reading, 
writing and arithmetic that the child normally 
has for play. Also the shop and school features 
greatly increase the value of the school plant as 
a recreation and social centre for adults.” 

What does the Gary plan propose to do? 

“To use all the educational opportunities of 
the city, all of the time, for all of the people, and 
in a way which reveals to young and old that 
what they are doing is worth while.” 

How does the Gary plan propose to do it? 

By having the children in school from eight 
in the morning to five in the afternoon and 
dividing the time into a properly balanced work- 
study-and-play plan. The school and play- 
grounds to be open for recreation purposes for 
the children on Saturday from nine to five and 
for adults from seven to nine-thirty four even- 
ings in the week. The school year to be divided 
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into four terms of twelve weeks each. This will 
enable those children who must hasten the com- 
pletion of their school education, to finish the 
course at an earlier age, and for those in no 
hurry, to take their vacation term at the time 
most convenient for their families. With the 
work shops and special classes it will be possible 
to determine the personal bent of the child and 
guide him to such a choice of vocation as to 
greatly lessen the evil of “blind alley” jobs. The 
regular amount of time is given to the academic 
work, the time for the work in the auditorium 
and playgrounds being secured by the longer 
day. The work of the auditorium and play- 
grounds is under the control of a special corps 
of teachers who supervise all classes coming 
there throughout the day. The teachers in the 
traditional subjects have about the same hours 
as in other school systems. 

Things the Gary system will do for other 
cities 

It will lessen the part-time evil which is 
becoming so acute a problem in many of our 
larger cities, as the longer day and the organiza- 
tion on the work-study-and-play plan will en- 
able a greater number of children to be taken 
care of in each building. 

It will make possible the teaching of more 
subjects and give better teachers in the special 
subjects without increased cost. For many 
years there has been a strong sentiment in favor 
of a broader and richer course of study than 
was comprised in that of the old “Three R’s” 
and one subject after another has crept into the 
curriculum to be taught by those who knew 
little or nothing about them. This necessitated 
bringing into the school system a_ large 
corps of specialists to supervise the new work 
until in some cities the expense has become very 
heavy and has almost destroyed the individuality 
of the class teacher. The Gary plan, to a large 
extent, will relegate these specialists to the 
classroom again to teach their own subjects and 
will do away with some of the farcical attempts 
by those with neither the brains, aptitude, in- 
clination nor training to teach these subjects 
well. 

It will reduce juvenile crime and misdemean- 
ors to a minimum, as it will take care of the child 
during the hours when his parents are employed 
and keep him away from the back alley where 
most of his badness has its inception. It will 
also remove him from the multifold dangers of 
the open street and keep him happily occupied 
in wholesome, regulated work and play. 

Those not engaged in the immediate work of 
education little realize the great need in our 
more congested districts where both father and 
mother work during the day for some provision 
like Dr. Montessori’s case dei babino, at Rome, 
for the care of little children below the school 
age. Even these tiny ones are learning vice and 
being ground to death beneath the traffic. 

It is to be feared that some who advocate the 
adoption of the Gary plan do so with the idea 
that it will give us less expensive schools. In 
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this they will be disappointed. There is no pos- 
sibility for reductions aside from school build- 
ings and supervisors. In fact, in many of our 
cities with old buildings the adoption of the plan 
will necessitate expensive changes before it can 
be put properly in operation. I do not unde;- 
stand Mr. Wirt bases his claim for consideration 
on giving us cheaper schools, but more efficient 
schools. 

The Gary plan will not enable us to get along 
with fewer teachers, as we have too many pupils 
per teacher now to do the work as it ought to 
be done. 

The Gary plan will not enable us to require 
longer hours of our teachers, as they are now 
undergoing all the nervous outlay that the wel- 
fare of our children will allow. To require more 
will make the teachers time servers instead of 
instructors. 

The Gary plan will not involve us in sectarian 
difficulties, as the religious feature is purely op- 
tional with the parents. If it is the desire of 
the parent that his boy should receive religious 
instruction, at a certain time in the recreation 
period the boy is excused to attend service in 
his own church; if it is not so desired by the 
parent the boy remains in school and goes on 
with his play. There is no desire to force reli- 
gious instruction on anyone, but this optional 
feature was instituted to meet the wishes of 
those who feel that the children should receive 
more moral and religious instruction than is 
possible as our schools are now organized. It 
will be seen by this that the school authorities 
have nothing to do except to dismiss the pupil 
to attend as the parent has requested. Without 
this request from the parent he stays in school. 

Briefly, the Gary plan will reduce the per 
capita cost for school buildings and for super- 
vision, take care of the children for a longer day, 
through the use of the auditorium, playground 
and shop in connection with the special and 
academic subjects, give the child a more attrac- 
tive and profitable school life, and at the same 
time provide better facilities for recreation and 
continuation schools for adults. 

Our people have developed a sort of smug sim- 
plicity which feels that whatever is American 
and has been done for a long time is best. 

The greatest cause of unrest in this nation to- 
day is our failure to comprehend the tremendous 
rapidity with which we are changing from a 
rural to an urban people and to change our 
municipal machinery to provide for the new 
conditions. 

The chief difficulty in solving the city school 
problem is the tenacity with which we cling to 
the scheme of former days. The little red 
schoolhouse has been praised justly for the good 
it has done and it still has a great work to do in 
its own community, but its plan of operation is 
no more suited to the needs of a congested city 
community than the plan of a three-masted 
schooner would be suited for the plan of a sub- 
marine. It is because the Gary plan is an at- 
tempt to organize the school work to meet the 
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conditions of modern city life that it is receiving 
such careful consideration by thoughtful men 
and women. 

It seems to be characteristic of some to get 
excited and to needlessly create enemies for a 
good thing by proclaiming it from the housetops 
as a brilliant discovery by a new genius when 
it is nothing of the sort. The Gary plan is not 
a discovery of some new principle in education, 
it is not a panacea for all our educational ills, 
but an attempt by a school man who has been 
living with his eyes and ears open and who has 
been doing some honest thinking, to bring 


together those special subjects which have al- 
ready been successful in one school system or 
another and by careful organization and adapta- 
tion build them into a harmonius whole which 
will make our children like school better, make 
them more self-reliant because of their having 
to assume greater responsibilities, furnish them 
with profitable occupation for a longer school 
day, which on account of our crowded city 
streets is bound to come, and through this wider 
range of activities enable those in charge of the 
children to exercise a more intelligent influence 
in guiding them in the choice of a vocation. 
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“MUST” IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


BY PRESIDENT JOHN W. COOK 
DeKalb, Illinois, Normal School 


By a philosophy of life is meant a dominating 
theory as to what its aim should be and how 
that aim is to be attained. 

One need not study a life for any considerable 
time to ascertain the general plan upon which 
it is being conducted. Its mastering principles 
soon assume leadership and exhibit themselves 
in clear and definite control in the determination 
of what we call character. Relatively few 
formulate the theory which they illustrate and 
hold it before their minds so clearly and unam- 
biguously as to have no doubt as to its charac- 
teristic features. Nevertheless it is capable of 
formulation and it is quite possible that many 
would be greatly surprised to have revealed to 
them the philosophy of life with which they 
have aligned themselves. Men shrink from the 
merciless test of conduct by the very principles 
that they assume to have adopted and accepted 
as guides of life. Soothing sophistries turn the 
edge of self criticism and keen discrimination. 

No one would argue in opposition to the propo- 
sition that life should be carefully planned. 
It has been not inaptly compared to a voyage. 
In harmony with this idea we speak of the “sea 
of life.” Each day pushes us into new waters. 
The port toward which we sail is hidden. The 
land bristles with guide-posts. The waters are 
ungrooved. We do indeed speak of the “lanes 
of the sea” along which the great ocean liners 
speed with their precious cargoes of human life, 
but they are sky lines and far above the 
marauding tumult of the noisy and treacherous 
ocean. The mariner does not look at the waves 
but at the needle and the chart. As one would 
be regarded as courting disaster who should sail 
forth from the land-locked harbor and into the 
open of the pathless sea, unequipped w‘th those 
unerring guides that need only to be followed 
to bring him home again, why may not the same 
charge hold against those who formulate no 
philosophy of life, who never select out of all 
the possible courses that may be pursued the 
one which reason may discover as in conformity 
to its serene laws? 

A philosophy of life may be utterly false. It 


may be based upon principles that are as un- 
stable as water. It may not at all accord with 
the substantial and irrefutable conditions in 
which life is playing its part in its endeavor to 
realize itself. It is a matter of the most casual 
observation that there can be but one outcome 
to such a “Comedy of Errors.” Inevitable and 
tragic disaster awaits with the grim and sure 
silence of fate for the time to come when vio- 
lated law will spring its trap. There is no one 
of us who has lived long in the midst of this 
wonderful show of things by which we are en- 
compassed that has not seen pitiful verifications 
of this impressive fact. On the sepulchres of 
nations may be read the impressive inscription, 
“Victimized by the false philosophy of the 
national genius.” What a crying shame that a 
whole nation should go wrong and thus involve 
the innocent and helpless along with those who 
yielded to the solicitations of passion instead of 
following the serene lead of reason. It is the 
first demand of a philosophy of life, therefore, 
that it shall be based upon the sure foundations 
of eternal truth, as changeless as the universe 
whose secrets it reveals. 

As soon as one adopts a philosophy of life he 
assumes an attitude toward all of the complexi- 
ties of the world in which his fortunes are cast. 
One of the earliest impressions that the mind 
receives, as soon as it has entered upon that 
stage of evolution that is especially character- 
ized as reflection, is that it is involved in a sys- 
tem of things which seems to be established and 
that appears to have been busy long before its 
introduction to it. I have many times chal- 
lenged my young friends to dig down to their 
most fundamental idea, to the conception which 
constitutes the foundation of all other concep- 
tions, and the invariable discovery, so far as my 
experience has gone, with which they come 
back from their excursion of exploration, is this 
solen:in conviction of an enveloping universe of 
which they are a part and in the fate of which 
their destiny is tied up in an inextricable way. 
When this impending fatality first gets posses- 
sion of the mind it sometimes becomes a burden 
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too great to be borne. It seems to tie one’s 
hands and to bind him to the conquering chariot 
of blind and merciless force. 


Are the invitations to initiative and high 
endeavor and self-determination and the con- 
quest of the world, only the mocking echoes of 
desire? Are the visions that crowd the imagina- 
tion and awaken ambition and arouse enthu- 
siasm and provoke adventure only false and 
fleeting fires that blaze out for a moment, like 
an ignis fatuous, and expire in the rapture of 
birth? 

These are grave questions and must have 
their day in court. Let it be conceded at once, 
and fully and freely conceded, that we are con- 
fronted by an established and orderly system of 
things in which we are involved and of which 
we are a part, and that no will of ours can 
change it, because it is under the dominion of 
persistent and unchangeable and inviolable law. 
Every philosophy of life that is worth the 
slightest degree of respect and _ consideration 
must recognize and provide for this unyielding. 
stubborn fact. The proudest head, the most 
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gifted intellect, must bow in the sincerest hu- 
mility in its presence. 

These considerations do not ordinarily press 
upon the mind of the child. He is saved from 
their stern import. It is only when experience 
brings the consciousness of the individual will 
being crossed by a larger will with which no 
compromises are possible that they press upon 
consciousness. 


And is it possible to analyze out, at least in 


bold outline and with the stroke of the impres- 


sionist, the worlds which confront us all and 
with which we must reckon and with which and 
possibly against which, at times, we must assert 
the dignity of personality? It seems a pos- 
sibility although there may be many an unseen 
pattern still to be woven in the loom of time, 
Broadly, this enveloping universe is separable 
into the world of matter and unconscious force, 
on one hand, and the world of spirit and con- 
scious personality on the other—the material 
world and the social world—From Baccalau- 
reate Address. 


TULSA UNIT SCHOOL SYSTEM ; 


BY SUPERINTENDENT E. E. OBERHOLTZER 


Tulsa, Oklahoma > 


The Tulsa Unit School System is a plan or 
system of school buildings of the one-story type 
which is somewhat different from any of the 
other one-story type of buildings. It is unique 
in many respects. The idea was originally sug- 
gested by H. O. McClure, president of the board 
of education. 

The object of this plan was to meet a par- 
ticular condition which confronted the Tulsa 
school board at the time the unit system was 
adopted by the board of education. After try- 
ing three of these unit-system plants the board 
of education found it so successful that it seems 
to have adopted it as a permanent plan _ ior 
future buildings. 

Tulsa now has eight systems of this type. 
Many inquiries have come to the board of edu- 
cation concerning this system and several cities 
have adopted this, or a similar type, more im- 
portant being Rochester, New York; Kansas 
City, Missouri; Oakland, California. 

The chief considerations which led the board 
of education to adopt this plan were sanitation, 
safety, convenience and economy. From_ the 
standpoint of the school administrator other 
advantages will be spoken of later. The plan 
of the entire system is as follows :— 

The unit-buildings consist of two individual 
schoolrooms, each together with their acces- 
sories well grouped about an entire city block 
so as to form a hollow square used as_play- 
ground and athletic field. The buildings are 
placed around the outside of the block, three 
units on each side. 


The central unit on two sides opposite each 
other is enlarged and used for administration 
and for vocational purposes, respectively. In 
the administration building there are furnished 
a large auditorium, a teachers’ rest room, a 
principal’s office, a suite of three rooms _ for 
home of the custodian. In the basement of this 
building is located the heating plant for the 
entire system. Opposite the auditorium build- 
ing is found the building for vocational work, 
providing the kitchen, sewing room, a dressing 
and fitting room, manual training room, and a 
shower bath and locker room; the latter being 
used by pupils in the athletic department. 


In addition to these two buildings there are 
ten buildings, all of the same type, one of which 
is used as kindergarten, the others for regular 
class work. The plan of the unit buildings is as 
follows: A one-story brick building, semi-fire- 
proof, providing two classrooms 25 by 30 feet 
each, and providing for each classroom separate 
lavatories, toilet rooms, cloak rooms for boys 
and girls. 


The unit building is 70 by 30 feet with 12-foot 
ceiling and flat roof. The classrooms are uni- 
laterally lighted, facing the outside of the square 
with doors on the inside opening outward into a 
partially closed passage-way, known as the per- 
gola. This arrangement provides for the en- 
closure of an entire city block, leaving about 
t-foot space between each unit for purposes of 
ventilation. 


The pergola affords a covering for the entire 
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corridor leading to each of the several units. 
This corridor is ten feet wide and has _ been 
found very valuable as play-space when the 
weather is bad. 

The plant is modern in every respect so far 
as sanitation, ventilation and heating are con- 
cerned. The central heating plant furnishes 
heat for the entire system. The heating and 
ventilating system is the plenum or pressure 
system, supplemented with steam radiation. 
The fresh air is taken in the central building at 
an opening about forty feet above the ground, 
drawn through the heating coils and tempered 
properly before being introduced into the room. 
Ventilation is forced by a large powerful motor 
driven fan. The room temperature is regulated 
by means of system of automatic heat regula- 
tion. The heating passages and air-ducts are 
placed in the open space beneath the corridor. 

The questions which naturally arise to those 
who want to consider the plan are as follows :—- 

First—What is the initial cost of the plant? 

Second—What is the operative cost of the 
plant? 

Third—How well does it serve its purposes as 
a school plant? 

These points I will discuss more in detail. 

This system has a decided advantage over the 
old type of building in the following ways :— 

First—It eliminates unsightly, unsanitary cor- 
ridors and basements and minimizes’ waste 
space, i. e., space which is used for other than 
actual classroom purposes. 

Second—It eliminates the cost for stairways 
and fire-escapes as in the old type building. 

Third—From the standpoint of utility the 
building offers all the service of a modern 
school plant for community centre work; for 
supervised play and for any of the work of the 
school. The auditorium is used both for gen- 
eral meetings and for gymnasium purposes, 
being seated with folding chairs. Moreover, 
the work in manual training and household arts 
is carried on more advantageously by being 
placed in a separate building and the playground 
work is easily supervised by having the schools 
distributed about the playground so as not to 
make necessary a waste of time.in getting to 
and from the playground by the old plan of 
forming in line. 

From the standpoint of safeguarding and 
conserving the health of the children it has 
these advantages :— 

(1) There is less danger from contagion, 
thus minimizing the spread of epidemics, since 
there are no general hallways or basements in 
which the children meet and mingle together. 

(2) The playground activities are better su- 
pervised, because each unit has its allotted space 
with a teacher in charge, hence giving the 
individual child better opportunity for play as 


well as enabling the principal more easily to fix 
the responsibility of supervision upon a par- 
ticular teacher. 

(3) The one-story plan has eliminated stair- 
ways for pupils with weak hearts, and for girls. 
at the age of puberty, thus rendering them less 
liable to such exposure as may affect the health 
of this class. 

(4) The enclosed playground renders the 
child less liable to accident from the street. 

(5) It eliminates all danger to life from fire. 

From the standpoint of school management it 
has these advantages: (a) It facilitates better 
school discipline, for it eliminates basement and 
hall problems for both principal and_ teacher. 
(b) It individualizes the teacher in charge of the 
room (for pupils are always under supervision, 
for example, passing to the toilet, as a child does 
not leave the room). Besides controlling this 
matter which is at times a very great nuisance, 
the extra mural disciplinary problems accom- 
panying such privilege do not arise. (c) Re- 
sponsibility for discipline is more easily fixed, 
and for this reason the weak teacher does not 
carry her weakness over into the general con- 
trol of the school. 

Ethically, I believe it has this advantage: (1) 
It isolates the small children from the large, - 
and more nearly confines the ‘child to those of 
his own age group, thus preventing many un- 
pleasant and immoral things that may happen 
from throwing large and small children together 
in the basement and toilet rooms. 

(2) The individuality of the teacher and the 
relation of the teacher to the pupil is more dis- 
tinctly emphasized, thus giving the teacher op- 
portunity to study the particular child in the 
school life in its entirety. 

In general I should say that the plan has its 
advantages as well as its disadvantages. I 
believe the former outweigh the latter. It is: 
generally conceded that it is more economical 
in cost of construction, there being quite a 
saving in extra walls, in hall-ways, in basements, 
etc. It seems to be more desirable to the im- 
mediate neighborhood. It seems to offer better 
opportunity for the individual, both as to teacher 
and pupil. It is absolutely safe in fire protec- 
tion. As time progresses improvements will be 
made so as to bring it more nearly to a perfect 
state. It does have the disadvantage of pre- 
senting no architectural beauty; of scattering 
the rooms where solidarity is desired. It may be 
slightly more expensive for heating in the 
colder climates. It may not meet the approval 
of persons who admire large, stately school 
buildings. 

While this does not present in full all the 
points of advantage and disadvantage, yet for 
general consideration it will offer many sugges- 
tions to those who are interested. 


_ Capital is the fruit of labor, and could never have existed if labor had not existed. Labor 
is the superior of capital, and deserves much higher consideration —Abraham Lincoln in a mes- 


sage to Congress. 
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PROVIDING KINDERGARTEN TRAINING FOR 
EVERY CHILD 


BY BESSIE LOCKE 


New York City 


Parents, educators and philanthropists in all 
parts of the country who are trying to have the 
public schools provide enough kindergartens for 
all girls and boys, and who may have become 
puzzled and somewhat disheartened by the many 
obstacles that rise up at every turn, will be en- 
couraged by the most recent success of Cali- 
fornians in this connection, as a result of persis- 
tent, hard work. 

Supported by the demands of individual citi- 
zens, women’s clubs, civic organizations and the 
daily press, the school authorities of San Fran- 
cisco have recently recommended the establish- 
ment of twenty additional kindergartens. This 
means that when the estimate which they have 
presented to the proper authorities has been 
formally passed upon, approximately 1,000 more 
children between four and six years old in the 
great Coast city will receive the well-rounded 
training which the kindergarten gives, through 
its play work, songs, games and stories. 

San Francisco until now has been the most 
backward of the big American cities in the pub- 
lic education of children under primary-school 
age, having but eleven kindergartens publicly 
supported. This was the more surprising be- 
cause it had the most famous of the early kin- 
dergarten philanthropies; and for years no other 
city had so many or such generously provided 
beneficences of this kind. 

Two factors of universal interest stand out in 
the sudden awakening of the San _ Francisco 
school board—the passage of a new form of 
kindergarten legislation in California three 
years ago, and the thorough canvass of the 
state, during the last two years, to rouse par- 
ents and educators to the opportunities the new 
law brings within their reach. 

California now has one of the best kindergar- 
ten laws in the country. It says that whenever 
parents of twenty-five children of kindergarten 
age who live within a mile of an elementary 
school want a kindergarten, the way is open for 
them to get one simply by petitioning the local 
educational authorities. 

It was not, however, until the law had been 
brought to the attention of the people through 
systematic effort, that any marked advantage 
was reaped from its favorable provisions. In 
1914, a year after the passage of the act, a field 


secretary of the National Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation began co-operating with parents and 
state and local»school officials to bring about 
the establishment of more classes, there then 
being but 197 in the whole state. The result has 
been that the number of kindergartens through- 
out California has practically doubled since this 
extension work was begun. 


Los Angeles, which may be taken as an ex- 
ample, now has 133 kindergartens, whereas in 
1912 it had only seventy-four. Oakland, which 
had only three kindergartens before the law 
was passed, has thirty at the present time. 

San Francisco was the last city in which a 
systematic campaign of petitioning was carried 
on, with the successful outcome that has been 
shown. 

It would seem as if all conditions were in con- 
junction in California for the easy establishment 
of kindergartens. But it is only right to point 
out that the people of California have worked 
hard to secure kindergartens for their children. 
In the first place they were wise enough to look 
at the matter from a practical point of view. 
They began by changing their law—and they 
had to bend all their energies toward accom- 
plishing it—so that the opening of kindergar- 
tens was really facilitated and not merely 
tolerated. 


With such a law on the statute books the 
battle was more than half won, for however 
unceasing subsequent efforts had to be to 
awaken interest in parents and the public gen- 
erally in the advantages of kindergarten train- 
ing, the results of such work were practically 
assured. 


The key to the wider establishment of kin- 
dergartens is undoubtedly effective legislation 
in every state, and the sooner the problem is at- 
tacked from that quarter the more quickly will 
all children come into their right to the excel- 
lent educational training which the kindergar- 
ten affords. 


The National Kindergarten Association co- 
operates with the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation in giving assistance in legislative cam- 
paigns, and will be glad to loan exhibits, lan- 
tern slides and motion pictures to aid in such 
work for the kindergarten. 


We hear about the educational value of the moving pictures. Surely, if this is education, it 
is of an antiquated kind. Every educator now k nows that an education in which the child is 
passive and quiescent is of little value. The chil d must respond, he must react to his impressions. 
Flashing before his eyes a lot of scenes is not ed ucation, even when the scenes themselves are 


of a harmless character.—G. T. \V. Patrick. 
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HIGH SCHOOL CREDIT FOR BIBLE STUDY 


BY VERNON P. SQUIRES — 
University of North Dakota 


It is nearly five years ago (January 25, 1912) 
that the Journal of Education did me the honor 
to publish an article on “The Bible and the Rising 
Generation.” In that article I called attention 
to the undeniable fact that the majority of 
American boys and girls are growing up with- 
out any adequate knowledge of a great liter- 
ature which has furnished the ideals of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization for nearly thirteen centuries. 
a literature setting forth great principles and 
celebrating great personalities which have 
vitally affected our history, our institutions, our 
art, and. our literature. In this article’ I also 
suggested a plan by which it seemed to me that 
the defect might be remedied. This plan con- 
templated (1) improving and standardizing the 
work of the Sunday school, and (2) the recogni- 
tion on the part of the public school of the work 
of the Sunday school thus standardized as a 
component part of the all-afound edtication of 
the high school student. 

The plan was soon after put to a practical test 
in North Dakota. With a unanimity that was. 
surprising the educators of the state accepted 
the idea and those in authority acted upon it. 


A comprehensive syllabus was adopted and 
Bible study was declared a_ possible elective 
counting toward high school graduation. Of 


course, this Bible study was not to be taught in 
the schools or at public expense. There was ne 
departure from the fundamental American idea 
of the separation of church-and state. But the 
state recognized the value of Bible study as an 
element in education and also recognized the 
teaching done by pastors and Sabbath school 


teachers who followed the official syllabus and ° 


prepared students sufficiently to pass the author- 
ized examination set by the State Board of: 
Education. 

For four years now the so-called: 
Dakota Plan” has been in vogue and over six 
hundred boys and girls have passed the pre- 
scribed examinations. Seventy-seven of these 
have in their: study used the Douay version and 
have been taught by Roman Catholic teachers. 
That the: examinations have not been “snaps” 
is. sufficiently indicated by the following paper, 
which was the one set last June and passed by 
156 students, each of whom secured thereby a 
“half-credit” on his high school course. 


BIBLICAL HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 


[One-half unit credit.] 


(Answer any ten questions; each has value of ten per 
cent. Time, 18) minutes.) 


1. Explain the relation of Palestine to the other lands 
mentioned in the Old Testament. Draw an outline map 
of the whole region. 

2. Name ten (10) prominent men of the Old Testa- 
ment who lived before the time of David, and explain 
why each is noted. 


Name (10) prominent men of the Old Testa- 


“North 


ment who lived after the time of David and explain 
why each is noted. 

4. Name ten (10) women mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment and explain why each is noted. 

5. Name two (2) books of the Pentateuch, six (6) his- 
torical books, three (3) poetical books, three (3) major 
prophets and six (6) minor prophets. 

6. Write from memory one of the Psalms. 

7. Name ten (10) prominent men of the New Testa- 
ment and explain why each is noted. 

8. Give an account of five (5) parables: spoken by 
Jesus. 

9. Give an account of five (5) wonderful works per- 
formed by Jesus. 

10. Discuss the work of the Apostle Paul at Athens, 
Corinth, the Island of Cyprus, Ephesus and Philippi. 
When did he visit each place? To which did he write 
epistles? 

11. Write a memory passage from the New Testa- 
ment at least 150 words long. 

12. Explain the Biblical allusion in each of the follow- 
ing quotations: 

(1) “Marked even as Cain.” Tennyson. 

(2) “ A heart as rough as Esau’s hand.” 
son. 

(3) “Gash thyself, priest, and honor thy brute 
Baal.” - Tennyson. 

(4) “If to be fat is to be hated, then Pharaoh's 
lean kine are to be loved.” Shakespeare. 

(5) “As ragged as Lazarus when the glutton’s 
dogs licked his sores.” Shakespeare. 

(6) “There was a firebrand at each fox’s tail 
Unleashed in the cornfield.” Browning. 

(7) “Fair as Ruth in the old Hebrew pastoral.” 
Whittier. 

(8) “To Him who gave the tangled ram 

To spare the child of Abraham.” Whittier. 
(9) “He preached to all men everywhere 


Tenny- 


.The gospel of the Golden Rule.” Long- 
fellow: - 
(10) “Samson stark at Dagon’s knee 
Gropes for columns strong as he.” Emer- 


son. 


In the judgment of our North Dakota educa- 
tors, at least, the boy or girl who can pass this 
examination is fully entitled to the modicum of 
credit allowed. 

‘Almost ‘simultaneously with the adoption of 
the “North Dakota Plan,” the “Colorado Plan” 
came into use in that state. This aims at the 
same results, but has more elaborate courses, 
insists more strenuously on the previous train- 
ing of the teachers and puts much less emphasis 
on the final examination. This method has per- 
haps theoretically certain advantages over the 
first mentioned, but it is much harder to put 
into operation and to carry on. These two 
schemes seem, however, to be the expression of 
a need generally felt; for, as I have been sur- 
prised to learn from data collected by Clar- 
ence A. Wood of Albany, New York, some such 
plan is already in use in at least a score of the 
states of our union. In many of these states it 
has been adopted only by individual cities, 


though in others—as notably in Indiana and 
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Washington—the system is state wide. In re- 
gard to this subject, Mr. Wood has assembled 
a surprising array of facts which he is to pub- 
lish soon in book form with full details and a 
complete bibliography. His book will also con- 
tain the official syllabi in use in various states, 
specimen examinations and other valuable data. 
He writes me that it will come from the press of 
the World Book Company of Yonkers, New 
York, within a few weeks. In many states which 
are not yet committed to the idea the matter is 
under discussion and it looks as if some plan of 
recognizing Bible study would soon be in vogue 
in most of the states of the union. 

This, I believe, is as it ought to be. The 
school is our greatest educational agency, but 
it is not our only educational agency. It must 
work harmoniously with the home, the shop, the 
church, and private instructors, only taking 
reasonable care to assure itself that work done 
outside its precincts is worth while in content 
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and in method. This idea, which I have fre- 
quently heard set forth by the virile and ver- 
satile editor of the Journal of Education, is one 
with which most thinking people will agree. If 
the church, which is just awaking to the need 
of genuine religious education, can rise to its 
full duty, if it can co-operate worthily with the 
school in the great task of properly training our 
youth, supplying that which the school is 
obliged to omit and thus rounding out the edu- 
cational program, it will indeed be a happy day 
for all concerned. The “North Dakota Plan” 
and other similar attempts are no doubt capable 
of improvement. But meanwhile they are 
lighting the way to a final solution of the prob- 
lem,—in other words, to a systematic plan which 
will make it unnecessary, if not impossible, in 
twentieth century America for a boy or girl to 
grow up ignorant of a great literature anda 
great history which is so conspicuously woven 
into the warp and woof of Anglo-Saxon culture. 


LEARNING GOOD MANNERS 


BY DR. MARGARET S. MCNAUGHT 
Sacramento, California 


[California has a law that children shall learn Good Manners in school. To aid in the achievement of that 
most desirable end the Commissioner of Elementary Education has prepared a highly valuable bulletin as an 
aid to teachers and pupils. This is the introduction to that bulletin.] 


An American visitor to Europe can tell by the 
manners and the mode of speech, the social 
grade and education of almost every man, 
woman and child he meets and talks with. The 
European visitor to America has no such guides 
in dealing with persons whom he meets on the 
streets or in railway trains and hotels. For cen- 
turies past one of the prime objects of education 
in Europe has been to make and mark a wide 
and deep distinction between the courtly man- 
ners of the gentleman and those of the shop- 
keeper, the mechanic and the boor; and the ef- 
fects of that training are everywhere evident. 
In our country, the opposite course has been 
taken and wherever manners are taught at all 
they are taught as parts of a universal de- 
mocracy. 


The aim at an equality of manners began 
with the founders of the Republic. They showed 
this aim as markedly in social intercourse as in 
their political campaigns. A foreign minister 
once observed Thomas Jefferson lift his hat in 
response to an old negro who had bowed to him 
as he passed. “I am surprised, Mr. President,” 
said the minister, “that you take off your hat to 
a slave.” “Why,” replied Jefferson, “I would not 
like to have a slave more polite than I am.” 

An American sailor landing in England shortly 
after the close of the war of the Revolution 
took a first-class seat in a stage coach, but was 
told to get out, as such seats were reserved for 
gentlemen. “I am a gentleman,” said the sailor. 
“Who made gentlemen out of fellows like you?” 
asked the coach guard. “George Washington,” 
said the sailor; and he kept his seat. 


We have, then, a democracy of manners, es- 
tablished by Washington, illustrated by Jeffer- 
son, and upheld by popular favor and aspiration. 
We cannot expect, nor do we wish, to give to the 
busy workers of our land the fine, formal, 
elaborate manners of royal courts; but on the 
other hand we are not willing that any of our 
people shall have other manners than those which 
result from what was known of old as “good 
breeding.” 

The importance of education in manners is 
due to the fact that a knowledge of social cus- 
toms and social usages is almost as necessary 
to civilized man as a knowledge of how to earn 
a living. If men and women did not know and 
observe the rule of the road “turn to the right,” 
their movements along any street or highway 
would be a continuous disturbance of traffic, not 
only annoying at all times, but liable to become 
dangerous at an unexpected moment. So it is 
with every other social custom. The young 
man or woman who does not know the rules of 
business or of social life is frequently ill at ease, 
awkward, confused and unable rightly to exert 
powers of speech or action, when opportunities 
offer for making friends that may be of larger 
importance than will come again for years. 

In all education, manners should be taught as 
matters of sufficient value to be studied for 
themselves, not merely as minor parts of health 
discipline. It is true that right manners re- 
sulting from good breeding tend toward health 
and good conduct and obedience, but they have 
also a virtue of their own. They demand for 
their attainment: first, control of petty irrita- 
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tions, capricious likes or dislikes, carelessness 
of speech, rudeness of action and all forms of 
selfishness; and, second, consideration for 
others, kindness of will and gentleness of word 
and sentiment. The daily exercise of this con- 
trol and this consideration of others reacts upon 
all the impulses or processes of the mind and 
tends to produce excellency of character. 


RANDALL SPAULDING 


BY H. W. DUTCH 
Montclair, New Jersey 

Certain distinguishing traits of Mr. Spaulding’s per- 
sonality and character stand out very conspicuously as 
accounting in a large measure for the signal success of 
his life-long service and for the overflowing affection 
and enthusiastic loyalty of a multitude of friends. Teach- 
ing was an instinctive not an acquired art. In himi it 
had an originality, a spontaneity, a humanity, too often 
lacking in the trained teacher. With this native en- 
dowment he developed an open mind and a broad vision. 
He saw life clearly, and saw it as a whole. He never 
allowed himself to become narrow or _ provincial. 
Methods of instruction, that only recently have been 
formulated as good educational practice, were used by 
him forty years ago quite unconscious that they were 
anything unusual. He seemed to have an instinctive 
power to judge men and women, and by a keen intui- 
tion recognized a good teacher. An open mind, a broad 
vision, instinctive judgment of human nature, and an 
intuitive recognition of good teachers—these were pro- 
fessional traits. This was the educator. But if you 
would find his real strength and greatness you must 
consider the man, not the professional teacher. 

The first impression which a new teacher received of 
Mr. Spaulding was his genuine simplicity and deep sin- 
cerity. One recognized in him a power without pre- 
sumption, an ability that needed not the insignia of 
office. And as one’s relations became more intimate 
he discovered his kindly tact, long-suffering patience 
and his quaint quizzical humor. ne felt his humanity. 
He used to take us on long walks, he skated with us, 
bicycled with us, competed in our sports and games 
and tried to humanize us. If you came to him in 
trouble over your work his first impulse was to see 
your point of view, to get your perspective, to under- 
stand your motives, and invariably to appreciate some 
good in what you had done. You came away helped, 
comforted, determined to do your best because your 
best was discovered. This kindly consideration of 
others, putting himself in their place, seeing some 
good in everything, was one of his strongest character- 
istics. He was slow to anger, not easily aroused, and in 
the stress and storm of the educational battle kept a 
quiet dignity and calm poise. He patiently waited for 
the ultimate success of the things he firmly believed. 
But if the occasion did arise I have seen his eyes flash, 
his body grow firm, his voice clear and resonant and 
every word vibrant with a compelling force. Such was 
the reserved power of the man! 

His consideration of his teachers also showed itself 
in his generous self-sacrifice and magnanimous spirit 
in shielding the teachers and principals from unjust 
criticism. Of all the unkind criticism that came into his 
office little or none of it was repeated to the teachers 
concerned. He carried their burden as his own. 

Lastly, his unswerving loyalty. The interest and wel- 
fare of his teachers were always his own. He inspired 
such a feeling of confidence and trust that we instinc- 
tively felt that in him we had a loyal champion. 

An open mind, broad vision, genuine simplicity, deep 
sincerity, kindly tact, consideration of others, a long- 


suffering patience, quaint quizzical humor, self-sacrifice 
and an unanswering loyalty,—these were the traits that 
made Randall Spaulding a great teacher, an inspira- 
tional leader and a beloved friend. 


QUEEN OF FAIRVIEW 


The following lines were written by Helen 
Field Fischer, Shenandoah, Iowa, when Rilla 
Waugh had taught the Fairview country school, 
near Shenandoah, for twenty years. She was 
the only country teacher that Mrs. Fischer and 
her sister, Jessie Field, ever had. On the jubilee 
occasion she was crowned by her pupils, past 
and present, “Queen of Fairview.” 


Without the pageantry and pomp, 
Without the brazen trumpet’s blare, 
Without the arch of victory 
Above the city’s thoroughfare, 

We keep our jubilee; 
But through the blooming country lanes 
With heaven’s blue arch high above, 
Across the years, from far and near, 
We bring our loyalty and love 

To honor thee. 


No glittering ranks of arméd men 
Will pass your throne in proud review, 
No distant, dark-skinned colonies, 
Golden tribute send to you 
This festal day; | 
And yet you have an army here 
Trained by your patient, skilful hands 
To conquer by the arts of peace 
And teach the queens of other lands 
A better way. 


For when the fame of war has passed, 
And palaces gone to decay, 
Still will live on the deathless truths 
That you have taught us day by day 

With minds serene. 
The love of books, the love of song, 
The love of bird and field and wood, ' 
But more than all, the love of best 
In manhood and in womanhood. 

Long live our queen! 

—Helen Field Fischer. 


DIVISION IN THE COLLEGE 
[Boston Herald Editorial.] 


“Take care that your studies don't interfere with your 
college course.” This ancient “gag,” probably from 
Horace or some other classic, must have been in the 
minds of the “joint council”—seven members of the 
faculty and six students all told—which has just under- 
teken the formidable task of cutting down the social 
activities of Wellesley College. There appear to be 
twenty-eight “events” in the official year of that institu- 
tion which do not fit closely into the work of communi- 
cating and getting knowledge for which all educational 
establishments primarily exist. And of the twenty-eight 
the very names show how fearfully and wonderfully in- 
terested the students must be in things that bring no 
marks and count nothing towards a degree. “Forums,” 
“promenades,” “song competitions” and “student gov- 
ernment meetings” are intelligible enough. But what, 
pray, are “floats,” “birthday rallies,” “forensic burnings” 
and “barnswallow parties”? 

For some of these extra-academic interests, of course, 
there is much to be said. A reasonable amount of time 
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WHAT WE HEAR IN MUSIC* 


The advance in music in the United States in 
school and out in the last five years is much 
greater than is the advance in.any other phase 
of education. 

The methods have had life breathed into their 
statuesqueness, the standards to which to rally 
have been carried to infinitely greater heights, 
and the spirit in learning and enjoying music 
has been transformed from dawn to mid-day 
glory. ‘ 

Monotones are absolutely transfigtired by the 


third grade in many American cities, and the- 


ears of the deaf have been unstopped. Musical 
illiteracy, if the expression may be allowed, will 
disappear from among the sons of men when 
the primary children of today take the places of 
their fathers. Not only so, but the master- 
pieces of the ages will take the place of the 
jingling, tingling melodies of the street and of 
the cabaret as boulevards have supplemented 
rutted roads, as Jerseys and Herefords have 
eliminated mongrels in all thrifty pastures. 

No one book so far published has made so 
many significant contributions to the awaken- 
ing of pupils and public as has “What We Hear 
in Music.” 

Wireless telegraphy was possible when Doi- 
bear and Marconi discovered how to “receive” 
the vibrations started far away. “S. O. S.” 
shouts for help on waves that are a_ million 
angles and some receiver at some angle must 
hear. 

The “Record” makes it possible to “receive” 
through modern artists with voice or instrument 
What We Hear in Music.’ A Laboratory Course of Study in Music 


History and Appreciation. By Anne Shaw Faulkner, Educational De- 
partment Victor Talking ne Company, Camden, N. J. 
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the Italian. Tarantella, - Andalusian folk-songs, 
Gregorian chants, the,Czardas of Hungarian 
gypsies, Kamarinskaia of Russia,; Mazurka. of 


Poland, Mountain March of Norway, Wedding . 


March of Sweden, the Irish jig, Pennillion sing- 
ing of Wales and the Highland Fling of Scot- 
land. And the Victrola makes it possible to re- 
produce anyone of thousands. of records to 
people by the million in every latitude and longi- 
tude on sea or land at the same time. 


When the high school graduate of today en- 
tered the schools for the first time he could not 
have heard a-masterpiece at home or at school, 
but now no child is so lowly born that he cannot 
hear the violin, ’cello, harp, flute, oboe, the 
entire orchestra, and the voices of the great ar- 
tists in school. 


- There are few homes in which by. the elimina-. 
tion of the circus and movie, tobacco and beer, 
they cannot become familiar with Handel and 
Hayden, Bach and Beethoven, Schubert and 
Chopin, Wagner and Liszt, and the whole story 
of how music came to be. 


The daguerreotype and the photograph have. 
contributed much to intensify appreciation of 
men and women, scenes and scenery which 
would otherwise have been impossible. 

_What miracle could be greater than the 
means by which the eyes of the blind have been’ 
opened and the ears of the deaf unstopped! 


Literally has the glory of the masters been 
multiplied a billionfold, making it possible for’ 
a composer’s opera to have dominion from sea 
to sea and from the rivers unto the ends of the, 
earth! 


WHOLLY UNUSUAL HONOR 


Paul Whitfield Horn, superintendent of Hous- 
ton, is known and appreciated far and wide for 
what he is, for what he writes, and for the way 
he writes, but even his most. ardent admirers 
abroad can hardly realize that he is honored in 
Houston, after twelve years of service, as “the 
first citizen of Housten.” 


It was our great good fortune to be in Hous- 
ton on November 18. Three days before the. Ro- 
tarians had devoted the weekly dinner hour to 
the appreciation of their fellow-member, P. W. 
Horn. Of that we only know by elaborate 
press reports and the personal exuberant ac- 
counts of several friends who were there. 

But we were at the meeting of the 135 colored 
teachers, when to the utter amazement of Mr. 
Horn and myself the principal of the colored high 
school paid a most remarkable: tribute to the 
superintendent, accompanied by a set of printed 
resolutions signed by every colored teacher of 
the city, who niaterialized their appreciation by 
a gift of a chest of ninety-six pieces of table 
silver. 

That evening six hundred of the leading citi- 
zens of Houston. with guests from other cities 
feasted Mr. Horn. The toasts were responded 
to most appreciatingly by the mayor, the presi- 
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dent of the Rotarians, president of the chamber 
of commerce, president of a state normal school, 
the city board of education, the president of the 
Business Men’s League, the president of Rice 
Institute, the teachers of the city and the edu- 
cators of the country as a whole. , 

“In twelve years upon the recommendation of 
Mr. Horn the following adyances have been 
made. Each paragraph represents a year's prog- 

$:— 

“3905-6 Departmental plan of work for the 
intermediate grades—Night schools opened at 
High School and an elementary school.—Domes- 
tic ‘science and manual training installed in the 
high school.—The appointment of a primary 
_supervisor.—The appointment of a business 
representative to look after. the financial and 
physical welfare of the schools. 

1906-7: Recommended medical inspection to 
be taken over by the board of education and put 
in the hands of a competent physician ; a physical 
director to be employed to give all his time to 
the physical welfare of school children; a roor 
for sub-normal children opened and equipped, 
and a specially trained teacher employed to take 
charge——Heads of departments appointed in 
high school_—Domestic science and manual 
training added to three schools. 

1907-8: Medical inspection for school chil- 
dren—Room for sub-normal children installed 
and equipped.—Physical director for high school 
appointed.—The appointment of unassigned ex- 
perienced teachers to do substitute teaching.— 


Recommended the extension of night schools; ° 


the erection of a building of an institutional order. 
°1908-9: Manual training and domestic 
science given to all the schools.—A large, up-to- 
date gymnasium equipped for the high school.— 
Outdoor gymnasiums established at a number 
of the ward schools——A school nurse, kinder- 
garten and free baths special features at one 
school—Night schools extended—Art League 
furnished high class reproductions of works of 
art for all classrooms of the city schools, and 
looked after the interior decorations of the new 
buildings——The Houston Settlement Association 
maintained school nurse and kindergarten.—The 
Mothers’ Clubs furnish wholesome hot luncheons 
to many of the schools, and help materially in 
the equipment and. the beautification of schools 
and grounds. 

1909-10: The honor system begun in the 
high school.—Schools equipped with  stereop- 
ticons and stereoscopes.—Teachers’ Institute or- 
ganized into several study circles instead of one 
large class—Recommended maximum salaries 
raise for principals and teachers in elementary 
schools, white and colored; a woman physical 
director for girls; closer medical inspection ; in- 
dustrial work in the colored schools extended; 


small wooden buildings to be replaced by large 


brick ones as rapidly as possible; twelve rooms 
to be the minimum of new buildings instead of 
the maximum; a new vocational high school; 
free kindergartens maintained at public expense. 


. Schools.—Pre-vocational work to be tried 


a 

1910-11: An election in which the people 
voted $500,000 in bonds for schoolhouses and 
grounds.—The purchase of three and a haif 
acres as a site for the new Rusk School.—The 
drawing of model plans for Rusk Schovl to serve 
as type for other new buildings, and construction 
begun.—Close co-operation between school and 
community.—Wider use of school plant.—Large 
grounds for schools.—All new schools to have 
auditoriums and to be adapted to the use of the 
community.—All new schools to be fireproof 
and constructed on best ideas as to heating, 
lighting and ventilation Recommended a num- 


. ber of modern fireproof buildings; an athletic 


field; an extension of industrial work in the 
colored schools. 


-1911-12: Separate Junior and Senior High 
in 
Rusk School.—Vacation schools.—Recommended 
a year of normal training with practice teaching 
to be added to senior high school; free kinder- 
gartens; an athletic field—Close co-operation 
between forces of school and those of community. 
—Wider use of school plant.—Larger grunds for 
schools.—Organized athletic work at each school. 

1912-13: Recommended the establishment of 
a special department of physical education; free 
kindergartens at public expense; free vacation 
schools.—Close co-operation between forces of 
school and those of the community.—All new 
schoolhouses to have auditoriums.—New build- 
ings to be fireproof and constructed on best 
lines as to heating, lighting and ventilation. — 
Medical inspection of each child once a year.— 
Physical director in charge of athletic work—- 
Woman in charge of physical training for girls 
in the high school.—Nutritious luncheons served 
at each building.—Inter-school athletic contests. 
—Folk dances and play festivals. 

1913-14: Addition of ladies’ committee ad- 
visory to school board.—Dean of girls appointed 
in the various high schools. — After-school 
classes organized in manual training and domes- 
tic science.—Special instructors appointed for 
playground work.—Free textbooks furnished 
pupils.—Increase in teachers’ salaries granted. 

1914-15: Closer study of the community and 
its resources.—A dietician in charge of the 
school luncheon rooms.—Special groups of chil- 
dren cared for—the unusually bright, the sub- 
normal, the badly retarded—Recommended a 
special room with trained teacher for deaf and 
dumb children; part time classes for messenger 
boys, news boys and others working part of the 


_day.—Several helpful organizations encouraged: 
_. The Mothers’ Clubs, Neighborhood Improvement 


Clubs, the Parent-Teachers’ Association, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the Young 


Women’s Christian Association, the Educational 


Banquet Association, the Carnegie Library, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary Club. 
1915-16: Special health work: Thorough 
medical inspection—Careful watch over con- 
tagious diseases——Free dispensary and clinic in 
co-operation with Settlement Association — 
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Nitrate of silver cure administered for cigarette 
habit.—Special health lectures.—Free textbooks 
thoroughly fumigated. 

1916-17: Saturday afternoon classes to bring 
the schools within the reach of more people.— 
The closer affiliation of the night schools with 
the United States Bureau of Naturalization to 
prepare foreigners for better citizenship.—Re- 
commended the enlargement of the part-time 
classes for boys and girls who cannot attend the 
regular school; the extension of vacation schools 
to all districts. 

It would not be easy in the South or North to 
find an equal array of specific evidences of prog- 
ress. What cannot appear with due emphasis 
in such a recital is the fact that each of the 
junior high schools cost, with the lot, half a 
million dollars and match in every way the best 
of high school equipment. 

Appropriate emphasis cannot be placed upon 
the evening schools with an enrollment of more 
than 3,000, and upon, so far as we know, the only 
Saturday afternoon industrial and _ vocational 
work for men and women who cannot avail 
themselves of evening classes. 

We have often spoken of the work in Houston 
as being indescribably progressive and sane, but 
we were wholly unprepared for the work as it 
appeared in November, 1916, and we do not 
wonder that all Houston demonstrated its ap- 
preciation. 


CREDITS FOR BIBLE STUDY 

Superintendent Aaron Palmer, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, has satisfactory arrangements for intelligent 
and scholarly study of the Bible by high school stu- 
dents. The following specifications indicate the 
scope of Mr. Palmer’s plan :— 

Credits for Bible study are granted upon the 
following conditions: The student is to carry on 
the study under the direction of the church of his 
choice, or of the Y. M. C. A., or the Y. W. C. A. 
The instructor in charge of a class must be ap- 
proved by the board of education. A special room 
must be provided which is quiet and conducive to 
concentration. Maps, reference books and _ all 
necessary equipment must be provided by the 
church, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. The text- 
book selected for the first year is “History of the 
Hebrews,” by Dr. Frank K. Sanders, or any text 
which will meet the approval of the superintendent. 
The grade mark will be determined by attendance, 
class recitation and final examination. The pass- 
ing mark in these examinations will be seventy- 
five per cent. Instructors must make a report of 
students and scholarship to the superintendent of 
schools at the end of each nine weeks. The su- 
perintendent will conduct the final examinations 
some time between May 25 and June 10. The 
credit basis will be about what is required for 
ancient history, viz: 144 credits of forty-five 
minutes each. Four periods a week for thirty-six 
weeks, or anything equivalent. One unit credit 
will be applied each year. To meet this require- 


ment it can easily be done in two lessons per week, 
covering one hour and thirty minutes each for 
thirty-eight weeks. 
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STATE SUPERINTENDENTS PRESTON 
AND BRADFORD 


Mrs. Mary C. Bradford, state superintendent 
of Colorado, was re-elected by 30,000, which was 
a great personal victory, as it is a third election, 
which is not conventional in Colorado. But her 
party won and her re-election with the party was 
sure to be accomplished. 

Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, state super- 
intendent of Washington, was re-elected by a 
majority of more than 50,000 and her party was 
defeated. This is one of the greatest personal 
triumphs that has ever come to a state superin- 
tendent. The magnitude of Mrs. Preston’s tri- 
umph can only be appreciated by those who 
know the kind of opposition which she has had. 
It is not only unprecedented as a personal tri- 


‘umph, but the greatest professional triumph of 


which we have ever known in a campaign of a 
state superintendent. The State of Washington 
belongs at the head of the list of noble states, 
educationally. 
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THE BUDGET SCHEME 


No message is more vital today than this: 
“Do all public business on the Budget basis.” 

No mission has more significance than that 
of suggesting to states, counties, cities and in- 
stitutions that they do business on the Budget 
basis. 

Suggest first, then appeal, and if necessary, 
prod the officials first and then the public. 

Clubs need Budgets, but churches, charities, 
philanthropies need Budgets. 

There is no greater waste today than in al- 
lowing anybody and everybody to spring an ap- 
peal irresponsibly for funds. 

Of course the surest cure is for nobody to 
give until he knows that those who appeal are 
authorized by some entirely reliable central 
body. The Budget system will weed out a lot 
of wasteful weeping appeals. 


The saloon has only itself to thank for its 
wide elimination. In 183% a saloon in New 
York was called a “Drunkery.” The name has 
changed, but not the character, and America will 
more and more eliminate all “drunkeries,” what- 
ever the name. 


Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts, 
with 1,903 regular, all the year enrollment, is 
the largest women’s college in the world. 


Last season the University of Chicago en- 
rolled in its summer session 4,698 students. 


Skill in using knowledge is to be acquired in 
the school. 


February 26 to March 1: Department of Super- 
intendence, National Education Association, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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DIVISION IN THE COLLEGE 


Continued from page 573. 


given to language, debating and theatrical clubs is sure 
to promote intellectual development and tell in the 
examinations. A sufficiency of athletic exercises is an 
indispensable pre-requisite of the sound mind in the 
sound body. Nor is the social side of college life out 
of relation to the more general aims of the college. 
That side has been greatly intensified. in the last ten or 
fifteen years, and our students would suffer if it were to 
be seriously curtailed by faculties over-fearful for their 
commencement output. If the spirit of democracy is to 
be imbibed anywhere it is to be acquired where the 


fraternities and the sororities meet for social inter- 
course outside college hours. Here is a blessed influ- 
ence which lingers in the memory and could be ill- 
spared from our educational processes. 

But there is a due mean in everything, and the inter- 
ests of study have the right of way. The trouble at 
Wellesley, as in many other colleges, is that tendency 
to over-organization which sooner or later results in 
the setting up of a hard-and-fast division between the 
academic and the social. The reformers in our Massa- 
chusetts institution have drawn up a program which is 
well worthy of attention further afield. For they aim 
to replace this division by a “freer social life which 
shall assimilate, humanize and react upon the ideas 
gained from books and in the classroom.” 


vo 


EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


E. M. Rapp, Reading, Pennsylvania, county 
superintendent, comes near having the record 
for persistent and intense advocacy of progres- 
sive ideas for the betterment of country schools. 
We have been in touch with him ever since he 
became county superintendent and there has 
never been a year that he has not launched sev- 
eral things as good as they were new. He reads 
about what others are doing. He goes to see 
what others are doing and he lectures far and 
near upon what his own teachers are doing. He 
has a wide-awake body of teachers and he is 
always leading them to think in larger units. 
This year at his Institute he had a new scheme. 
Every country teacher signed a pledge to do 
something toward the solutidn of one of the ten 
problems which he designated :— 

The planning and execution of making the 
schoolhouse and grounds a social and_ recre- 
ational centre. 

The improvement of grounds. 

A campaign for the consolidation of schools. 

A campaign for better roads. 

School standardization. 

The organization of boys’ and girls’ clubs. 

The planning and execution of a school and 
neighborhood play-day. 

Giving school credit for home industrial work. 

The development of courses in new subject 
matter, as in agriculture, manual training and 
domestic science. 

The improvement of schoolhouse interior. 

His teachers follow his lead most intelligently 
as well as devotedly. 

Superintendent I. Freeman Hall, North Adams, 
Mass., celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his 
graduation from the Bridgewater State Normal 
School with some personal reminiscences of his 
fifty years in public school service. 

His first position was in a rural school at $18 
a month and boarding around. The basis of 
boarding was fixed at two and one-half days per 
pupil. The chairman of the school committee 
had nine children. The teacher boarded there 
for three weeks. Mr. Hall spent nine years at 
Quincy under the famous educator, Colonel 


Parker, who made the term “Quincy methods” a 
vital factor in elementary education throughout 
the state. The revolution of methods carried on 
by Colonel Parker was made possible by the 
strong support of an unusual school committee. 
The chairman of the committee was John 
Quincy Adams, and later his brother, Charles 
Francis Adams. These two men were strong 
believers in the work undertaken and with Col- 
onel Parker gave the Quincy public schools an 
undisputed position of leadership. Many of the 
teachers in Quincy at that time received an 
inspiration which has carried them into posi- 
tions of importance throughout the country. 
After this experience Mr. Hall became super- 
intendent in 1880, serving in Belmont, Natick, 
Leominster and Arlington before he was elected 
at North Adams twenty years ago. Mr. Hall 
has been a successful author and efficient insti- 
tute instructor with opportunities for this ser- 
vice in several states in the East and in the 
Middle West. He is a clear thinker, an earnest 
student and a skilful administrator. 


Mrs. Mary Dana Hicks Prang, widow of Louis 
Prang, whose service to art in the public schools 
was beyond estimate, a woman who brought 
comfort and cheer to his later life, a woman of 
high public service in Boston in many lines of 
public endeavor for many years, has a_ rare 
honor added to her other evidences of scholastic 
appreciation and devotion in that she has earned 
and received the degree of Master of Arts at 
Radcliffe College. 


Mrs. Anna Burks Love, Oklahoma City, Ok- 
lahoma, has been elected superintendent of Ok- 
lahoma County four times and this time without 
making any campaign or going to any appre- 
ciable expense. This in Oklahoma is the rarest 
possible achievement. She is said to be the only 
county officer in the state with a four-term 
record. She is certainly the only county super- 
intendent in the state with such a record. But 
Mrs. Love is a rare woman and people know it. 
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SCHOOL UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


BY EDWARD HYATT 
State Superintendent, Sacramento 


Mrs. Doyle, of Vernon, Yolo County, came in 
the office; a nice, motherly, kindly soul who has 
her troubles in sending her children to school. 
She wanted to see about starting a new district 
for her neighborhood. 

She has to get the children ready early in the 
morning, giving them clean jackets and white 
pinafores all round, fixing up the lunches and all 
that, and then starting them out in a rowboat 
to cross the wide bosom of the Sacramento 
River, and on to a barn on the other side, where 
the family is obliged to maintain a horse and 
buggy. The youngsters tie up the boat, take 
care of the horse, hitch him up and drive two 
miles to another river. Here they unhitch and 
leave the horse, take another boat, cross the 
water, and then—walk a mile to school, in 
another county! 

This seems very simple in the telling. But if 
you can visualize the thing, see the deep mud 
of the river country, the rolling waves on the 
stormy water, the drizzling rains and the fierce 
winds of the winter season, the difficulty grows 
in vividness and intensity. Mrs. Doyle said 
with a troubled, -piteous look: “It fairly drives 
me crazy. I see the children start out in the 
morning in that frail boat, with the white caps 
rolling round them, and then I see them no more 
till night. I don’t even know if they reach the 
school safely. Maybe they’re upset and 
drowned, maybe the horse has run away, maybe 
the boat is washed off—nobody knows till they 
come back at night! Maybe you think ’tis not 
enough to worry a body to death. And _ when 
the storms come on the children lose half their 
schooling at that.” 

Can anybody beat it for difficulty, on desert 
or sea coast or mountain?—Blue Bulletin. 


A DEBATING CLUB FOR GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS 


BY MARTIN A. SEYMOUR 


Principal, Maple Street School, Danvers, Mass. 


Why not have a debating club in the grammar 
school? It can be made to be an asset of no 
small proportions. The objective points are to 
transform the awkward and bashful boy before 
reaching the high school, to teach him something 
regarding parliamentary rules, and to create an 
impelling interest to search for information and 
material outside his regular textbooks, and then 
to stand erect upon his own two feet and give 
it. He may begin by writing his arguments in 
the form of a composition, and so arranged as to 
be most conclusive to the judges, but eventually 
he will drift into the habit of speaking with but 
few notes as his guide, and such a beginning at 
this early age is sureeto be invaluable through- 
out his school life, and his whole business or 


professional career will be the richer for it. 


-The grammar school debating club- usually 
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has officers consisting of a president, vice-presj- 
dent, secretary and music committee, chosen by 
members of the club at each meeting, and ac- 
cording to parliamentary rules, the teacher in 
charge acting merely as “critic.” 

The principal number on the program is the 
debate, this being re-enforced by essays, read- 
ings, a school paper and music. 

Simple questions for debate should be used, 
When studying the Civil war, Grant versus Lee 
is usually of interest. Boys will often learn 
more about this great struggle by having sucha 
debate than by studying their texts for months. 
Questions concerning school or town affairs 
may be well handled. In such debates parents 
often become interested and will visit the 
debating club, and incidentally visit school when 
nothing else will attract them. Boys will often 
intercept business men on the street, and ask 
questions concerning local affairs that will not 
only stir up interest and enthusiasm, but bring 
together the parents and teachers in more 
hearty and sympathetic co-operation. 

The club usually consists of the eighth or 
ninth grade or both, and meets for an hour every 
second or third week. Citizens are always will- 
ing to act as judges for the debate, and al- 
though parents are usually heartily welcomed to 
the exercises, they must understand that the 
emphasis is put upon the real benefit their own 
boys and girls are to receive, and not upon the 
exhibition and entertainment basis. 

I have conducted such a club as described for 
ten years, and no pupil has been excused from 
taking some part during that time (very few 
such requests having been made), and it is singu- 
larly true that there has not been a_ case of 
truancy to my knowledge, by any member of 
the club, during school sessions when the club 
was being held. 

I have emphasized in this article the value 

derived by the boy. Girls supplement the work 
of boys, and they always find the club helpful 
and attractive. 
’ Such exercises mean extra work, but teachers 
who are willing to make the effort are sure to 
receive a compensation not sent in the pay en- 
velope. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


BY SUPERINTENDENT FRED L. WHITNEY 
Huron, South Dakota 


_At the age of twelve every boy- and girl becomes a 
new person. Ideas and ideals change. The girl has 
womanly aspirations, and the boy feels like a man and 
wants to be treated as such. The junior high school 
aims to recognize these new feelings and to satisfy 
them by offering work which will meet the wishes and 
needs of each boy and girl. Departmental work is in- 
troduced. Promotion by subjects is promised. As 
many different -kinds of work are provided as is pos-" 
sible, and as much hand work as can be carried. Work, 
of this kind, in which each boy and girl has a chance. 
to try himself out and to see what he is best fitted for, 
continues for three years during the ages of twelYGy, 
thirteen -and fourteen.—Bulletin, 
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CHRISTMAS SOCIAL ENTERTAINMENT 


BY JANE A. STEWART 


16 December 7, 1916 
'Si- 
by 
in 
The Home and School Association which 
he wants to give a social entertainment following 
id- Christmas (or during Christmas week) may 
arrange for the division of the program into two 
ed. parts. The first should be instructive and the 
= second may be festive. 
For the first part, let topics be assigned for 
va brief and interesting essays or readings no more 
hs. than five minutes long. These may be on “The 
irs Wise Men and the Star”; “The Shepherds ot 
its Judea”; “The Origin of Christmas”; “The Story 
he of the Yule Log”; “The Legend of the Holly”. 
pe “The Christmas Tree”; “The Birthplace of 
en Christ,” etc. Christmas music should be sung, 
— and the program should not last more than 
at three-quarters of an hour. 
ny The company may then be invited into a room 
re which has been brightly transformed by decora- 
tions of red mosquito netting and evergreen. 
oe The netting can be draped as a portiere at the 
Ty door, over the light colored walls, on tables and 
from chandeliers. Small evergreen sprays 
al- should be woven in and out of the meshes as 
to borders. Gold stars (of pasteboard, covered 
he with gilt paper) will be appropriate additions te 
sie the decorations. 
he A quantity ot these stars, not bigger in dimen- 
sions than a silver dollar, should be prepared 
or beforehand, and they should be secreted under 
0 the edges of the carpeting, behind pictures, and 
i in every available hiding-place. The company is 
ey! to be asked to find these stars. And it is a fact 
of that in the rush and excitement of the search, 
of stars that are simply put on window ledges or 
ub in other places in open view are overlooked by 
the eager hunters, so that it is well not to hide 
_ them too thoroughly. 
< Ten minutes should be allowed for the grand 
fal search for the stars. At a given signal the hunt 
begins. Each finder keeps all the stars he finds, 
is: for he will want to use them in the next feature 
te of the entertainment, which is entitled “A Bar- 
be, gain Sale of Christmas Stockings.” 

In preparation for this, a number of small red 
mosquito netting stockings have been prepared 
by the social committee. The stockings may 
contain the refreshments—nuts, an apple or 
orange, cake or cookie, popcorn or candy, etc.,—- 
and in each, beside, may be placed a little Christ- 

pa mas token or souvenir,—a bookmark, a tiny 
—? calendar, nothing costing over a few cents 
7 (they may be home-made by deft fingers), and 
fy all as varied as possible, so that there shall be 
aa very few alike. There should be a generous 
in quantity of stockings in order that they may go 
As around. 
S-" The bargain sale may be appropriately con- 
tk, ducted by Santa Claus himself (a clever, quick- 
ORs witted person dressed in the traditional fashion). 
tr A young woman may enact the part as “Mrs. 
Santa Claus.” 


The great pack of Christmas stockings is 
brought in amid laughter and applause, and 
Santa Claus announces that he “has just secured 
this job lot,” or that there was “an oversupply 
of Christmas stockings,” and he had concluded 
the best plan was to auction them off to the 
highest bidder. If the entertainment occurs 
after Christmas he should advertise the lot 
humorously as “left-overs” or “misfits.” 

The stockings are then auctioned off one at a 
time to the highest bidder, it being advertised 
that each contains a choice prize package. 
Those who have found the largest number of 
stars will, of course, be the highest bidders, for 
the stars are the medium of exchange on this 
occasion. 

A number of stockings should be kept in 
reserve to be drawn from the pack of Santa 
Claus by those who have possibly not been suc- 
cessful in finding stars and are consequently 
without the means to purchase for themselves. 

The stockings have been marked with dupli- 
cate numbers (on tiny cards attached) there 
being, for example, two of number 1, two of 
number 2, and’so on. The duplicates then seek 
each other for refreshments. When partners 
have been found, disposing of the contents of 
the stockings is next in order. 

This arrangement for refreshments may be 
altered, if desired, by having the stockings con- 
tain only the tokens and the numbers, and serv- 
ing the refreshments separately; or funds may 
be raised by selling the stockings. 
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THRIFT IN TEACHER 


Teachers, teach thrift; it is a potent factor in all 
progress individual or national. “Waste not, 
want not.” There are scores of opportunities in 
school work where habits of thrift can be incul- 
cated. It can begin in the use of the kindergarten 
material, and continue throughout every grade to 
the high school laboratories. Vocational training 
offers untold opportunities. The youth should be 
trained to true economy in the use of crayons, 
pencils, tablets, paper, ink, books, gas, electricity, 
water and apparatus. This, too, whether furnished 
by his parents, the district, or himself. For much 
of his work the pupil should use up both sides of 
his scratch paper. This does not imply that any 
work to be preserved or turned in for tests, should 
be written closely or on both sides of sheet to save 
paper; but there is a wholesome, sane, and neces- 
sary economy to be inculcated. Any tendency to 
stinginess is easily overcome by the habits of giv- 
ing, which the many school functions furnish 
abundant opportunities for. It is only common 
honesty not to waste the property of others, and 
it is only common sense to save our own.— 
Moderator Topics, Michigan. 
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NEW SCHOOL FARM FOR BOISE 


The Boise schools have again taken an important 
step for the advancement of vocational education. A 
forty-acre tract of land adjoining the city limits and 
lying within the territory of the school district has been 
purchased as a laboratory for the agricultural depart- 
ment of the high school. 

During the past seven years there has been a slow but 
healthy growth of this department of the work in the 
Boise High School. Starting at first as a textbook- 
laboratory subject, the work has advanced to its pres- 
ent comprehensive proportions. During the second and 
third years of the work a quarter of a city block was 
used for experimental plots. During the fourth and 
fifth years larger tracts and an orchard were rented. In 
November, 1914, an old farm was leased for the school’s 
use. It is situated about four miles from town, and al- 
though terribly run down, offered good chances for 
making it again pay. 

The work offered by the farm during the past two 
years to the various classes in agriculture and the 
classes in manual training consisted in repairing di- 
lapidated buildings, rebuilding fences, building a con- 
crete silo, draining and fertilizing land, reclaiming the 
orchard from pests and decay, raising crops and main- 
taining a dairy herd, hogs and poultry. A _ careful 
account shows that all this has been done at a per capita 
expense to the district not exceeding that for manual 
training, cooking or chemistry. 

But the terms of the lease on this farm were unsatis- 
factory. The distance of the farm from the school was 
too great for the highest economy. The courses were so 
practical that the board of education concluded to take 
a step which would do still more for science in agri- 
culture. A forty-acre tract, now all in blue grass and 
clover pasture, with a soil that cannot be surpassed in 
the Boise Valley for fertility and as pretty a piece of 
ground as lies out of doors, was purchased at $300 an 
acre to be developed as a Boise High School farm. 

Plans for a large dairy barn have been drawn by 
members of the architectural drawing class, and a set 
approved. A construction class in manual training is 
now at work on this barn. The drawing classes are pre- 
paring plans for a farm house, a dairy house, laboratory 
and lecture room, machine sheds, a piggery and other 
outbuildings. Sod will be broken this fall and a rota- 
tion of crops started in the spring. 

Several of the most successful practical farmers have 
been formally consulted and their approval obtained for 
the whole scheme. Immediately after the purchase of 
the farm two members of the present board were re- 
elected by popular vote unanimously. This community 
wants a model school farm. We are going to have it. 
One semester’s work in each of the following courses 
is offered at the present time in the school: Farm 
crops, live stock history, stock judging, horticulture, 
farm machinery, dairying, soils, dairy management, api- 
culture, farm management, general agriculture, poultry 
culture and home projects. 
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LIBRARY SERVICE FOR TEACHERS AND 
STUDENTS 


Teachers engaged in vocational guidance work will 
find much of interest in the public reference library ou 
Women’s Work and Vocations maintained by the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. 

Those whose interest is in current social problems 
will find publications telling about minimum wage laws 
and their effect, trade umonism amon women, con- 
sumers’ .eague work, and labor laws affecting women 
and children in the different states. On this last-men- 
tioned topic the library has collected considerable ma- 
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terial in connection with its legislative reference service 
on local social welfare measures. 

There is a good collection of periodicals, technical, 
educational, economic, and a number, both English and 
American, devoted to women’s interests including the 
publications of several of the women’s colleges. While 
the material is of particular interest to teachers, there 
is a good deal that would be of help to high school stu- 
dents in connection with their themes and debates. The 
librarian will be glad to give assistance to students at 
any time in looking up data and in explaining the use of 
reference books. 

There is no restriction on the library save that ma- 
terial does not circulate. The library is freely open to 
the public, both men and women, whether members oi 
the union or not. 

Ethel M. Johnson, librarian. 


ILLINOIS 


BY C. H. CHAMBERLAIN 

By thy rivers gently flowing, 
Illinois, Illinois, 

O’er thy prairies verdant growing, 
Illinois, Illinois, 

Comes an echo on the breeze, 

Rustling through the leafy trees, 

And its mellow tones are these, 
Illinois, Illinois. 

From a wilderness of prairies, 
Illinois, Illinois, 

Straight thy way and never varies, 
Illinois, Illinois, 

Till upon the inland sea, 

Stands the great commercial tree, 

Turning all the world to thee, 
Illinois, Illinois. : 

When you heard your country calling 
Illinois, Illinois, 

When the shot and shell were falling, 
Illinois, Illinois, 

When the “Southern Host” withdrew, 

Pitting Gray against the Blue, 

There were none more brave than you, 
Illinois, Illinois. 

Not without thy wondrous story, 
Illinois, Illinois, 

Can be writ the nation’s glory, 
Illinois, Illinois, 

On the record of thy years, 

Abr’am Lincoln’s name appears, 

Grant and Logan and our tears, 
Illinois, [linois. 
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A HELPFUL BOOK 


One can render no greater service to a fellow student 
than to pass on the good report of books that have been 
personally helpful, therefore I recommend “The Little 
Mother Who Sits at Home,” edited by Countess 
Barcynska. (Published by E. P. Dutton, 1915.) It is 
a series of posted and unposted letters written by @ 
widowed mother to her son up to his -twenty-fifth birth- 
day. 

It helps to a fuller appreciation of the unseen, unreal- 
ized sacrifices that education is entailing all about us— 
those “rich at school” may be poor at home. It en- 


hances the value of every child as an individual; we can 
no longer think in terms of class averages, but we must 
think in terms of lives—not alone the restless lives of 
the classroom, but the lives of mothers and fathers. 
Halliday R. Jackson. 


Ventnor City, N. J. 
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STUDIES IN EDUCATION By M. W. Keatinge, 
University of Oxford. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 205 pp. Price, $1.60. : 
English educational leaders are issuing several highly- 

significant professional books. There is a flavor to the 

writings on education by an English scholar that has 
not yet been demonstrated by American writers. In the 
language of Americans these writings “create an at- 
mosphere” which makes the reader think more vigor- 
ously, more vitally and less critically and conceitedly. The 
following confession of the author is as wholesome, 
professionally as it 1s interesting scholastically. 
It is impossible to be responsible for the study 
of Education in a University during a period of 
years without realizing keenly how small is the 
appeal that it makes to the average academic 
mind. With few exceptions scholars, historians, 
theologians and men of science alike take but 
little interest in the subjects of the following 
pages, while professors of philosophy, who 
might be expected to think it of the first impor- 
tance that the problems connected with the aims 
and instruments of education should be syste- 
matically treated, have been only too ready to 
discourage and discredit the serious study of 
such matters. Indeed a writer on education 
may well wonder who reads his books, for in 
England the lack of interest in education is 
characteristic of many classes, and schoolmas- 
ters, immersed in the practice of their aft, have 
little leisure and less inclination to study its 
theory. Of the many eminent schoolmasters 
whom it is my privilege to know, but few can 
be suspected of ever having opened a book on 
educational theory. 
Yet as second impressions of my books are 
called for I must suppose that somewhere there 
is a demand for works on education, and there- 
fore to my unknown readers I venture to offer 
these further essays on topics which, whether 
we admit it or not, must ever continue to be of 
vital importance to human welfare. _ 
That paragraph will, if anything can, give a teacher a 
curiosity at least to read what is written in ten brilliant 
“studies” on education. 


RURAL ARITHMETIC. By Augustus O. Thomas, 
Ph. D., state superintendent of public instruction 
for Nebraska. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
American Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
290 pp. Price, 68 cents. ’ 

We have here a Rural Arithmetic that gets into a 
boy’s real life, into the life of the home as well as of 
the farm, into his amusements as well as into the 
drudgery of farm life, a book which all girls, as well 
as boys, who live in the country will genuinely enjoy 
because they will learn something they will wish to 
know while “making credits.” 

The very first lesson in Rural Arithmetic is on 
Parcel Post, with all the facts clearly stated and with 
adequate problems to demonstrate their ability to use 
it. Every home in the land needs these four pages. 
We have personally purchased several notebooks 
and leaflets. for use in mailing parcel post, but never 
have we seen anything as good as this. We dwell 
npon this because it is characteristic of the entire 
book. It is the first chapter, but it typifies all chap- 
ters. The third chapter is even more attractive and 
useful. It is on Labor, Machinery, and Crops. The 
sub-topics are Scientific Agriculture, Relation of Edu- 
cation to Labor Income. Farm Scales, Crop Statistics, 
Labor Probiems. Cost of Farm Production, Deprecia- 
tion of Machinery. Cotton Raising, Fruit Raising. Here 
are thirty pages that are worth many times the price 
of the book to any country home whether there is a 
boy or girl in schoo! or not, and of inestimable value 
if there is a bev or girl to perform the examples and 
solve the problems. 

So far we have only dealt with the incidentals, for 
the meat in the 290 pages is concerned with Feeding 
Problems. Measures of Capacitv. Hay Measure, The 
Silo, Feeding Standards, and Nutritive Ratios. 

Then follow the problems with various kinds of 

arm Animals. Farm Inventories, Records and Ac- 
counts. Agriculture in Action, Banking, Marketing, 

Household Economies, Cost of Living, and Baseball 


Records. If teachers, children and the country homes 
get a tenth the enjoyment out of the book that we 
have gotten it will be a famous success. 


BEACON INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER: 
Animal Folk Tales. By James K. Fassett. 15 Ash- 
burton place, Boston: Ginn and Company. — Price, 36 
cents. 

Mr. Fassett, superintendent of schools at Nash1a, 
New Hampshire, has succeeded in making a series of 
school readers which never violate the proprieties of 
traditional school readers, but he has given to every 
page a personality that can never be mistaken for 2 
book in any other series. Now with the same rare com- 
bination of genius and masterfulness he has started 2 
compamon series of “Introductory Readers,” which fit 
in, through skilful grading, between the graded readers. 
The illustrations by Charles Copeland are, like all of his 
work, as fascinating as they are artistic. 


MT. VERNON, WASHINGTON’S HOME AND 
THE NATION’S SHRINE. By Paul Wilstach, 
author of “Robert Mansfield.” Doubleday, Page & 
Company. Illuminated cloth. Illustrated. 301 pp. 
&vo. Price, net, $2. 

This is the story of Mt. Vernon, from the first deed 
of gift of land lying on the Potomac down through the 
days of the Revolution and afterward when Mt. Ver- 
non became almost the capital of the nation. The 
volume is finely illustrated with a large number of full- 
page plate engravings and contains much new material 
hitherto unpublished regarding the mansion, its occu- 
pants and its grounds. Mr. Wilstach’s volume stands 
as a worthy national tribute to the best-beloved home 
in the United States. 


ESTABLISHING INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. By 
Harry Bradley Smith. With an introduction by 
Charles A. Prosser. Riverside Educational Mono- 
graphs. Boston, New .-York and Chicago: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 166 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This book is written for any one and every one who 
contemplates establishing an industrial school, and to 
them it is invaluable. Nowhere can there Le found any- 
thing equally informing and suggestive for such per- 
sons, and rarely is any book as complete in so few 
pages or enlightening regardless of space. 
Charles A. Prosser is supreme in this realm, and Mr. 
Smith reveals a master hand critically and constructively. 


ABRIDGED SPANISH GRAMMAR. By E. W. 
Olmsted, professor of Romance Languages, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and Arthur Gordon, Ph. D. New 
York: Henry Holt & Company. Cloth. 366 pp. 
The Olmsted and Gordon Spanish Grammar has been 

recognized since its publication as one of the standard 
texts for American schools and colleges. The demand 
for an abridged, more elementary work by the same 
authors has led to the preparation of the present 
volume, in which the reputation of the original gram- 
mar has been capably sustained. 

The most noteworthy features of the work are: First, 
all grammatical terms are given in Spanish as well as 
English, and in each lesson material is provided to 
serve as basis for conversation on the grammatical 
points treated immediately previous; second, the read- 
ing exercises, from the very first lesson, are connected 
passages of Spanish prose, and the English-into-Span- 
ish exercises likewise, only the oral composition being 
in the form of short unconnected sentences; third, vo- 
cabularies of unusual length and practical character are 
provided in every one of the forty-six lessons; fourth, 
there is plentiful reading material, thus obviating the 
use of a “beginner’s reader” (the last nine lessons con- 
tain extracts from the best modern writers: Blasco 
Ibanez, Pardo, Bazan, Valdés, Galdés, Pereda, Valera, 
etc.), and fifth, the explanation of the grammar and 
syntax of Spanish is clear, unusually full and adequate. 

An appendix contains a complete treatment of verbs, 
a list of classroom expressions, a number of poems 
to be learned, and additional selections for sight read- 
ing. Full vocabularies and an index have been provided, 
and a map of Spain and a plan of Madrid are included. 

Interest, authoritativeness and good elementary 
pedagogy make the abridged grammar a worthy child of 
the original Olmsted and Gordon, and a worthy com- 
panion to the successful Olmsted Elementary French 
Grammar. 
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HOW WE ELECTED LINCOLN. Personal recol- 
lections of Lincoln and men of his time. By Abram 
J. Dittenhoefer, a campdigner for Lincoln in 1860 
and Lincoln elector in 1864. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Price, 50 cents. 

With all the books that have been written about Lin- 
coln they have all left a place for this book, which is 
almost as indispensable to a knowledge of events in 
1860 to 1865 as though no other book had been written. 
ARCHAZOLOGY AND THE BIBLE. By Professor 

George A. Barton, Ph. D., LL. D., Bryn Mawr, Penn- 

sylvania. Philadelphia: American Sunday School 

Union. Price, $2, net. 

The book is in two parts: First, the Bible Lands, 
their Exploration, and the Resultant Light on the Bible 
and History. Second, Translations of Ancient Docu- 
ments which Confirm or Illuminate the Bible. 

In this monumental work Professor Barton has al- 
most swamped us with a flood of information and the 
accuracy and profoundness of his investigation. No 
detailed account of it is possible, for it is all sifted wheat. 

Scholars and students of the Bible should keep this 
book within reach so as to correct mistakes, dispel 
ignorance and confirm an intelligent faith. The illus- 
trations are a part of the text, and illuminating. 
DEMONSTRATIONS IN WOODWORK. Practical 

Working Directions for Pupils in Rural Schools. By 

Clinton S. Van Deusen, State Normal College, Kent, 

Ohio. Peoria, Illinois: The Manual Arts Press. 

Price, postpaid, per set, 25 cents. Ring binder to 

hold all sets, 40 cents. 

A textbook for rural schools which consists of a series 
of leaflets each describing in detail the process of 
making one project. Each leaflet shows a photograph 
of the project in use and a working drawing and numer- 
ous illustrations of the tool processes required to con- 
struct it. ‘Lhe descriptions are unusually clear and well 
organized step by step. They simplify the teachers’ 
work. With these leaflets the pupil can be left to work 
out the problem himself with only occasional attention. 

Professor Van Deusen has devoted his best thought 
during the past four years to the solution of the prob- 
lems connected with the teaching of manual training in 
rural schools. With these “demonstrations” one simple 
bench and a set of tools are sufficient to serve the aver- 
age country school. The demonstrations are arranged 
in complete sets as follows:— 

Set 1—String winder, boomerang, fish line winder, 
flowerpot stand, clothes line winder, hot dish stand, pic- 
ture frame, back support. 

Set 2—Pencil box, footstool, taboret, house ladder, 
bill file, scouring board, sewing screen, nail box. 

Set 3—Book rack, milking stool, easel, key rack, 
broom holder, tie rack, folding stool, chicken feeder. 


MONI, THE GOAT BOY. By Johanna Spyri. Trans- 
lated by Elizabeth P. Stork. Illustrated. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

A beautiful little classic for children, by the author of 
“Heidi” and other translated tales, this fresh and at- 
tractive story gives pleasure in every way. The moun- 
tains of Switzerland, the goats and simple life of the 
people there, together with the generous and noble- 
minded little hero, all contribute to its charm. The 
moral is clear to every child, and even older persons 
of imagination sufficient to enter the life of a little 
——. boy will enjoy the truth of its central motive. 


our pictures of unusual coloring help to make the 
scenes real. 


DEFOE’S ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited by W. P. 
Trent, Columbia University. Illustrated by Charles 
Copeland. Standard English Classics. Boston, New 
York and Chicago: Ginn and Company. Cloth. 394 
pp. Illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 

Even “Robinson Crusoe” needed the fascinating 
charm of research, which few of us realized, but which 
all will appreciate when they see this edition to which 
Professor Trent has devoted ten years of research. We 
now know a lot about Daniel Defoe’s life, work and 
times that we might never have known but for Profes- 
sor Trent’s enthusiastic study. The introduction gives 
biographical and bibliographical details specially ob- 
tained through this study, and the notes furnish abun- 
dant illustrative and explanatory material. The text is 
for the first time based upon careful collation of all the 
authorized editions for the years 1719-1720, when, if at 
all, Defoe is most likely to have revised his text. The 
readings thus obtained have also been supplemented by 
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others from the much-revised seventh edition of 1726, 
which is very rare and the last Defoe could have seen, 
Thus the text is given in unusually authoritative form, 
In addition, the book is fully illustrated, not only with 
reproductions of early title-pages, maps, and quaint 
cuts, but also with an original series of drawings made 
expressly for this edition by Charles Copeland. 


ALGEBRA REVIEW. By Charles H. Sampson, 
head of Technical Department, Huntington School, 
Boston. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company. Cloth. Price, 40 cents. Postage, 8 
cents. 

Algebra is an exact science. A teacher may know and 
may make the student know whether he knows or 
does not know the subject, and Mr. Sampson has pro- 
vided a small book in which efficiency looms large when 
it comes to reviewing algebra. Here is a case in which 
it is a waste of time to review too much. There are a 
few places where the ways part between knowing and 


not knowing, and Mr. Sampson has classified all of these 
partings of the ways. 


ALL ABOUT THE JUNIOR. By Mrs. Elizabeth Wil- 
liams Sudlow. Philadelphia, Penn.: American Sunday 
School Union. Cloth. 143 pp. Price, 50 cents. By 
mail, 56 cents. 

Mrs. Sudlow has had wide experience, not only in the 
graded junior department of a large city church, but 
also with a junior class in a one-room school of a rural 
community and the book will be found practically helpful 
by junior workers in large and small schools. In this little 
book she incorporates a great variety of material which 
will prove invaluable to teachers of boys and girls from 
nine to twelve years of age and upward. Beginning with 
a study of the characteristics of junior pupils, she sets 
forth a ccmprehensive plan for meeting the particular 
needs of pupils at this age. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT’S GUIDE FOR 1917. A 
Pocket Manual for Sunday School Superintendents. 
By Harry Edwards Bartow. Philadelphia: American 
Sunday School Union. Price, 25 cents, net. 

For each month of 1917 the book offers seasonable 
suggestions on how to conduct the school, giving an 
order of service, a monthly theme, and hints for the 
workers’ meeting. For each Sunday it provides an out- 
line for the lesson and a list of appropriate hymns. Spe- 
cial features are suggested for many of the Sundays. 


WOOD, WIRE AND CARDBOARD. (Pitman’s 
Handwork Series.) By J. G. Adams and C. A. Elliott. 
Illustrated. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 
Price, $1. 

Teachers will find in this book many valuable hints 
which they may adopt in their classes. It contains a 
complete course of composite models in which wood, 
wire and cardboard are used, and the ordinary equip- 
ment of a handicraft room will meet its requirements 
plus wire of different gauges. The models may assist 
in the teaching of arithmetic, drawing, history, geog- 
raphy, nature study and English. 


THE OWLET LIBRARY. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Company. Illustrated. Price, $1 per set. 
This unique collection of ten little books is designed 

to treat in a novel and amusing way different subjects 
in which all children take interest. By pasting the 
twenty-four art stamps, found in the envelope in the 
book, upon the blank space designed for each, with 
brief description beneath, a storehouse of information 
is gained in a manner in which each child delights, and 
may constantly refer to. 

The books treat in detail of Mother Goose, song 
birds, fish, wild beasts, flowers, butterflies, toilers im 
many lands, domestic animals, barnyard fowls, and ships 
of all times. With pleasant anticipation before pasting, 
and for reference afterwards, the whole library will 
prove a source of information one would like to have. 


Oculists and Physicians 

HAY Strong, used Ere Remedy 
many years ore it was 

Beaut ul E es alesse as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Uur Physicians and 
uaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for ayes that Need 
fare. Try itin your Kyes and in Baby's Kyes—No Smarting— 
Just Bye Comfort. Buy Murine of your Druggist—accept no 
Substitute, and if interested write for Book ot the Hyg ree. 
MURI..E EYE REMcDY COMPARY, Chicag tile 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


DECEMBER. 

9: New England Association of 
Teachers of English. Central High 
School, Springfield. Principal Wil- 
liam C. Hill, Central High School, 
Springfield, secretary. 

20-22: Utah Educational Association. 
Salt Lake City. State Superin- 
tendent E. G. Gowans, president. 

27-29: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Harrisburg. E 
M. Rapp, Reading, president; J. P. 
McCaskey, Lancaster, secretary. 

27-29: Modern Language Association 
of America, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. (Central Division, 
University of Chicago and North- 
western University, Chicago, Ill.) 

27-29: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. 

28-30: Associated Academic Princi- 
pals, Syracuse, N. Y. W. H. Mc- 
Clelland, high school, 


Perry, N. president. 
29: American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. New York 


City. Harold Jacoby, chairman 

local committee of arrangements. 

— University, New York 
y. 


JANUARY. 


13: Third Annual Conference of 
Teaching Alumni of Boston Uni- 
versity. Jacob Sleeper Hall, Bos- 
ton. Arthur H. Wilde, Boston 
University, chairman. 

18-20: Vocational Education Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West. Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago. Albert G. 
Bauersfeld, Sedgwick arid Division 
streets, Chicago, secretary. 


FEBRUARY, 1917. 
Association of district superinten- 


dents, Rochester, N. Y. Fred W. 
Hill, Spencerport, N. Y., president. 

97-March 1: Religious Bducation As- 
sociation, Boston. Association of- 
fices, 332 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. The convention 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor, held here November 24, adopted 
as part of its declaration on its 
right to have spokesmen for its spe- 
cial interests in every legislative and 
administrative body, this  state- 
ment :— 

“We desire to lay emphasis upon 
the urgent need for labor represen- 
tation on city school boards, state 
boards of education, and last, but 
not least, on the governing boards 
of our state-owned universities. 

“What we need badly in many of 
our so-called higher institutions of 
learning is more of the spirit which 
has found trite expression here in 
Congressional enactments, i.e., that 
human rights must always take prece- 
dence over property rights. Every 
state-owned university should serve 
all the people, but this can scarcely 
be expected if none but captains of 
industry, bankers, lawyers, etc., di- 
rect its affairs and inspire its policy 
toward the workers who comprise 
oS majority of each state’s citizen- 
ship.” 

This bid for partial control of the 
policy of the universities is due in 
part to the trouble which has arisen 
during the past two years between 
the governing boards of the Univer- 
sities of Pennsylvania, Utah and 
Colorado, and certain members of 
their faculties, but also to the belief 
of trade-union leaders that but for 
the policy of these governing boards 


baking powder? 


nor phosphate. 


Study Food Values 


Food provided for the family table de- 
serves the careful thought of every house- 
wife. Do you use thought when buying 


The quality of cake, biscuits and all 
quickly raised flour foods depends largely 
upon the kind of baking powder used. 

Royal Baking Powder is made from 
cream of tartar derived from grapes. 
absolutely pure and has proved its excel- 
lence for making food of finest quality and 
wholesomeness for generations. 


It is 


Royal Baking Powder contains no alum 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
New York 


Authorities Agree 


America Sets Pace in 
School Map- Making 


The Goode Series 
Wall Maps 


By J. Paut Goone of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago 
| proves right to first place. Maps 
come at critical moment. Made 
especially for American schools 
and to meet the needs of the new 
geography, and embodying as they 
do many new features together 
with the latest data, they have met 
, an unprecedented welcome by 
scientists, geographers, teach- 
ers, students of industry, trade, 
and military strategy. 


Writes Head of 
Department of Geology and 
Mining, Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, Palo Alto, California. 
“You have done geography 

| and geographers a great service 

| in setting such a standard.” 

From Bowman, Secretary 
of American Geographical So- 
ciety, New York City. 


“You have tackled a big prob- 
lem and solved it with notable 
success.” 


Superb color scheme. 


Issued in Two Series—Physical 
and Political. 


Van Cleef’s Rainfall Map 
of the United States 


By Euvcene Van Cueer, Profes- 
sor of Geography, Normal 
School, Duluth, Minn. 


A map long needed—a complete, 
accurate and scientific map of the 
normal annual rainfall of the 
_ United States. Based upon most 
recent data. Striking new fea- 
tures. Map of unusual interest 
to the student of climate, agricul- 
ture, industry. 


Chamberlin’s Map 
of North America During 
the Great Ice Age 


By THOMAS C. CHAMBERLIN, Head 
of Department of Geology, Unt- 
versity of Chicago. 


By the world authority on glacia- 
tion, this map is the most com- 
plete expression on the subject, 

_ and the only large scale map o 
its kind. Maximum extent of ice 
flow shown in blue on a black 
base map. 


| Size of above maps 46 x 66 inches 
All maps printed in colors 


McNally & Company 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


New Free Text Books 
Need Protection 
From the Daily Wear—Soiling and Handling 
OLD FREE TEXT BOOKS 


Need Reinforcing, Strengthening and Extra Precautions 
Against Disease Germs. 


Holden Book Covers Are Essential! 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Bright ac- 
tive pupils 
constantly 
ask questions. 
does not have a large dictionary 
| why not bring its equipment up to 

} maximum efficiency with the “ 
Supreme A uthority,”’— 


This great book not only answers the ordi- 
nary questions of spelling and pronunciation 
for words old and new, but unlocks the 
doors of biography and geography, art 
and science. 


Write for specimen pages, etc. 


the faculties of many universities 
would be far more friendly to the 
trade-union cause. This resolution 
came from one of the California 
delegates, and was backed by the 
element in the labor movement 
which believes that only through 
better education will the workers 
finally be enabled to solve their 
problem. 

At the same time the convention 
took a step toward securing an in- 
fluence within the public schools, 
through the school teachers. It 
pledged its utmost support and en- 
couragement to the organization of 
all of the school teachers in the 
country by the American Federation 
of Teachers. 

A statement of principles was pre- 
sented by the Teachers’ Federation 
to the convention, and was en- 
dorsed. It provides:— 

““(1.) The right of teachers to or- 
ganize and affiliate with labor must 
be recognized. 


“(2.) If our children during their 
most impressionable years are to 
have the benefit of daily contact with 
examples of upstanding American 
manhood and womanhood, and not 
to be exposed to an atmosphere of 
servility in the schoolroom, teachers 
must be given warning and a hear- 
ing before being separated from the 
service. 

“(3.) The teacher must be guaran- 
teed the opportunity to make his 
due influence felt in the community, 
working through the school chiefly, 
but free to work through all the 
avenues of citizenship. 

“(4.) The control of the teaching 
staff should be removed from the 
board of education, and placed in 
the hands of the professional expert, 
the superintendent of schools. 

“(5.) If our democracy is not to 
be crippled at its source, democratic 
school administration must be se- 
cured by insuring to the teacher an 
effective voice in that administration. 


what is felt? 


at is a chem 


If your school 


WEBSTERS 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


The Best Gift to Select. 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 
6000 


ical ele 


ment? 


It will be admired, treasured, and used long after 
the holiday season has passed. A daily reminder of 
the giver. 

000 Geographical Subjects. _ 12,000 Biographical Entries. 
2700 Pages. 


REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER EDITIONS. , 
Free, to Teachers, a new booklet, ‘‘Unlocks the Door,” contain- 
ing twenty-one Lessons in the Use of Merriam-Webster Dictionaries. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. _ 


“(6.) The schools must be re- 
moved from politics by the applica- 
tion of the merit principle of civil 
service to the employment, advance- 
ment and dismissal of teachers, thus 
securing tenure during efficiency. 

“(7.) The work of the teacher, 
now notoriously ill-paid, determines 
the quality of our future citizenship, 
an1 should receive financial recog- 
nition more nearly commensurate 
with its importance to the commun- 
itv. 

“(8) Vocational education should 
be encouraged, but only under 
a ‘unit system.’ 

“(9.) The people should directly 
control educational policies through 
the popular election of boards of 
education. 

“(10.) system of free text- 
books is an essential of genuinely 
free and democratic public schools. 

“(11.) Enlightened public policy 
demands adequate pension provi- 
sions for public school teachers.” 

Miss Ida Fursman, a _ Chicago 
high school teacher, is the first dele- 
gate of her calling in a convention 
of the American’ Federation of 
Labor. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Claypool Earl has been re-elected 
president of the Public Library Com- 
mission. She has held this office 
since 1899. The other members of 


Government Positions for 


Teachers 


All teachers should try the United 
States Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the en- 
tire country. The positions to 
filled pay from $1,200 to $1,800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, with 
full pay. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. S 221, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descrip- 
tive book, showing the positions ob 
tainable and giving many sample ex- 
amination questions, which will be 
sent free cf charge. 


| 
— 
| 
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Thomas Normal Training School. 


JENNIE LOUISE THOMAS, Director (INCORPORATED) LOUIS A. THOMAS, Secretary 
ANDREW THOMAS SMITH, A.M., Pd.D. 


HOME ECONOMICS. A teacher's special one-year course in Domestic Science which covers Cookery, Foods, Hygiene, 
Dietetics, Sanitation, Nursing, Household Economy, Sewing, Cutting and Fitting, Dressmaking and Millinery. 
MUSIC AND DRAWING (Special one-year course) thoroughly equipping young men and women to teach these sub- 
_ in the Public Schools. The demand for these teachers greatly exceeds the supply. Field offers great opportunities and 
arge salaries. We have been graduating teachers and placing them in well-paying positions for 25 years. 


@ MANUAL TRAINING. This department prepares teachers for manual training work from tirst Grade through High 

Good situations always open. Streng faculty, beautiful loca- 
tion, adequate equipment in all departments. We also qualify 
for teaching Industrial Arts, Phy: a! Training and Penmanship. 
The attention of superintendents and oth-rs employing teacher specialists is di- 


rected to the qualifications of our graduaics \. - always have well qualified men 
and women whom we can recommend jor imw.iani positions. For catalog address 


The Secretary, 3009 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


the commission are Jacob P. Dunn 
of this city and William W. Parsons, 
president of the Indiana State Nor- 


School H H S ped 
N. Sanborn, secretary of the om CoOllegwe of Oratory 


mission, reported that 33,922 books HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 

in the ger libraries owned by ‘The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aime 

the state ad been loaned during to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 

the year ending with October, 1916. as a creative thinker or an interpreter. A beautiful new building. Summer 
Horace Ellis, former president Of sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


Vincennes University, elected 

state superintendent of public in- HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 

struction along with the other candi- HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 

dates on the Republican state ticket. 

1917, will find the schools of the state and farmers are taking regular 

in good condition. courses in various farm " ah THE PALMER METHOD 
There are many problems of local while their wives at the same time EMBODIES THE RIGHT MECHANIC3 AND PEDA- 

and wider interest that await his take work in the home-making de- GOGY OF PRACTICAL HANDWRITING 


solution. Schoolmen, generally, feel partment Young people of the The PALMER METHOD has become the 
standard th hout A ica, bec 
that the newly-elected superinten- neighborhood also take short duces satisfactory results, St.Paul, Minn. hae 


dent will maintain the high stan- courses along lines which are of in- just installed the Palmer Method in her schools. 
dards of Messrs. Cotton, Aley and terest to them. It has already made good " in New York, Bos- 


Greathouse. In two other townships in Johnson 
It is announced that Charles O. County at least one teacher works 
Williams, superintendent of the twelve months in the year. In one 
Wayne County Schools, will serve as instance a man supervises the pro- 
deputy state superintendent. Mr. ject work of the boys. Johnson 
Williams is now president of the County has four well-prepared teach- 
State Young People’s Reading Cir- ers working twelve months in the 
cle. year, with country boys and girls as 
WASHINGTON. H. A. Sotzin, their pupils and the farm and the 
director of manual training, has re- farm homes as their laboratories. 
signed to accept a similar position _ 
in Erie, Pa. F. F. Shaffer of Clin- it ISSOURL. 
ton will succeed Mr. Sotzin here. KANSAS CITY. Hardly a day 
JOHNSON COUNTY. In Union passes that a visiting school teacher 
Township, Johnson County, two or officer in this city does not call 
teachers are employed for a term of at the Irving School, where M. J. 
twelve months. Projects of various Patterson has established a flexible 
sorts are being carried on on the school plan based on the Gary sys- 
farm a~J in the home. Soils, horti- tem. 
culture, crops and animal husbandry —__ Mr. Patterson started his innova- 
are included in the subjects taken up tion in the Kansas City schools two 
in this project work. The teacher and one-half years ago at the re- 
uses a machine in his travels over quest of the school board. The new 
the township.” Projects relating to system now is firmly rooted in the 
the woman phase of rural life are Irving School. 
being carried on through the direc- | The Irving School Building, hav- 
tion of the home-making teacher. ing nineteen rooms, accommodated 
The home-making class of this comfortably last year 1,175 pupils. 
school went into one of the homes This is one and one-half times as 
of the community and prepared the many children as any elementary 
Thanksgiving dinner. The woman of school in this city with the same 
the house had nothing whatever to number of rooms can handle. The 
do with the dinner other than to Karnes School is not included in this 
furnish the material. By taking hold statement, because a modified sys- 
of things as they really are and tem of the Gary plan also has been 
meeting the situation the work be- worked ovt there. Under the old 
comes most practical. system the Irving School could ac- 
Night classes have been formed commodate only 800 pupils. 


ton, Philadelphia, Chicago, and scores.of other 
large cities, and has proved to be as feasible in 
rural City schools. Ask us for 
copies of Rural School Edition of PAL 
ur regular Normal Course by Correspond 
FREE to teachers whose pupils are supplied with io. 
dividual copies of our textbooks. Write us for full 
information. Excellent supplies at reasonable prices. 
THE PALMER METHOD self-teaching 
MANUAL, single copy, 25 cents postpaid. 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place, N.Y. Palmer Bldg. Cedar Rapids, ta. 
1. 0 Boylston Street, Widener Building. 
Boston, Mass, Philadelphia, Pa. 

32 Sc,Watash Ave., Chicago, lil. 


> NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGR- 

WATER, MASS. — Course for 
teachers in Junior High Schools. A. 
ct. BOYDEN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

Massachusetts, Coeducational. 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 


COUGHING, Tickling in Throat, 
Hoarseness Relieved by 
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BROWN’S 
BRoncHlAt BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 
- NEW 10c BOX FITS THE POCKET 
JOHN L. BROWN & SON, Mass. 
Be 
. 


TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Blag. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg, 


MI38 &. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Actirg Manger 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-six years of successful) experier:e 


Gstablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


24 Good Photographs for $1.00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 


picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 
make 24 copies, 24 in, by 34 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


According to this compilation two 
buildings under the Irving plan 
could do the work of three schools 
under the old system used here. The 
cost of buildings and upkeep of 
them is the most costly part of the 
school system. 

The school twenty-eight 
teachers. This is no more than 
should be used in a school of the 
Irving School size under the old 
system. 

Instructors teach those things in 
which they are strongest. There are 
instructors who teach the entire 
school music, drawing, writing, for 
all or part of which the average 
teacher has no talent. The result is 
‘the children through the entire ele- 
mentary school improve from year 
to year in these studies under 
proper guidance. 

Every child has a classroom which 
he claims as his own, and he spends 
three full hours of the day in this 
room. The remainder of the time 
he is on the playground, in the audi- 
torium or receiving instruction in 
music, drawing or writing from a 
special teacher. 

A studying class and a reciting 
class, resulting in confusion, is not 
allowed in the same room, as under 
the system in most schools. When 
a class is reciting the instructor de- 
votes his entire time to that class. 
A study class is given a room to 
itself with a teacher who devotes the 
entire peri i to showing the chil- 
dren how to get their lessons and 
helping them over’ the rough 
places. The slow pupils are given 
special instruction in_ study. 

Instructors have stated times for 
rest periods, and their day is easier 
than that of the ordinary teacher. 

“The plan is successful here,’ Mr. 
Patterson said. “The only one on 
whom more work rests is the princi- 
pal, and he can stand it. The sys- 
tem is always changing in slight 
ways, because there is always a way 
to improve. It is not a fixed sys- 
tem ” 


OHIO. 
CLEVELAND. At the Broadway 
School Miss Dillon, who retired as 


principal in September, was given a 
very remarkable reception with ad- 
dresses by the Mayor and many 
prominent city officials and other 
citizens who had been her pupils. 
Expressions of affectionate apprecia- 
tion were ardent and genuine. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Of the 267 day high schools in the 
state of California, 185, or 69 per cent., 
report courses in manual training, and 
46, or 17 per cent., of these maintain 
courses in ironwork. The woodwork 
courses are largely confined to bench 
work leading to cabinet making. In 
most of the high schools woodworking 
machinery is utilized. Pattern making 
is maintained in a few of the larger 
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city high schools. Art craft courses 
are given in a few of the high schools 
only two or three of which give 
courses in all phases of this subject, 
The ironworking courses consist 
largely of machine shop practice, jn- 
cluding the use of drill press, lathe, 
shaper, planer, etc. In certain high 
schools in rural districts the manual 
training courses include building and 
other construction of a rough character 
such as carpentry, cement work, 
plumbing, painting, tinning, etc. The 
pupils under the supervision of the 
teacher plan and build laboratories 
for manual training and household 
arts, lath houses and hot-houses for 
agricultural purposes, and in some 
cases dairy barns and other buildings 
for the neighboring farmers. In city 
high schools the woodworking depart- 
ments are beginning to resemble 
closely the cabinet department of a 
planing mill. The work is being 
conducted on a strictly commercial 
basis, and the product of these shops 
is being utilized in the buildings of 
the school department. In the same 
manner the moulding, forging and 
machine shop departments are be- 
ginning to turn out a product that 
has commercial value. Woodwo.k 
is an accepted part of every com- 
plete high school curriculum, and 
there is a very strong movement to 
make these courses as practical as 
possible. 


POMONA. This session sees 
Pomona’s two junior high schools 
begin their second year: South 
Junior High School, with an enroll- 
ment of 295 and a faculty of 16; 
North Junior High School with 343 
students and 18 teachers. These 
two schools contain all the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grade pupils in 
Pomona. At first ninth-grade stu- 
dents were disappointed at not being 
permitted to attend the Central 
High School; but this year they like 
the junior high so well that they all 
are happy to remain in it another 
ear. The ninth-grade enrollment 
io risen from 185 under the old 
plan to 219 under the new. 

G. Vernon Bennett is city super- 
intenden: in this community of 15,- 
680 inhabitants. 


A glance at the important cities 


on the eastern coast which have 


already adopted ARLO will give a fair idea of the importance of this 


new reader for lower grammar grades. 
Concord, N. H. Nashua, N. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Newton 

Fall River 
Fitchburg 


Boston 
Worcester 


Lynn 
New Bedford 


Springfield 


H. New York City 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Providence, R. I. 


AND TWO HUNDRED OTHERS. 
ARLO, a reader for u r third and regular fourth grades. By Bertha B. and 


Ernest Cobb. With i 
THE RIVERDALE PREss. 


strations by Charles Copeland. BROOKLINE, MASS. : 


At Last! 
Every Business and 


**Modern’’ Duplicator. 


typewritten or 


and print the duplicate ( 


colors at the same time. So simple a child can use i 
each day. Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, $4.50— 


10 per cent, or $4.05 net. Booklet of other sizes free. Address the manufacturers. 
329 Fifth Ave. 


R. E., DURKIN & REEVES CO., 


Print Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, 
Lessons, etc., on the “‘Modern” Duplicator. It contains no glue or 
gelatine. Always “Remember the Modern Duplicator.” 


When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, 

¥ N written, just write one letter in the regular way, put iton 

uplicator, and a ee copy is transferred to the Duplicator, remove letter 
a 


tions, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be duplicated in one or more 


A Perfect Duplicator | 


Professional Man should own and operate a 
It Will Save You Time, Labor and Money. 


c-simile) letters. Music, Maps, Lessons, Examina- 


t. Lasts for years. Can be used a hundred times 
Less Special Discount to schools and teachers of 


Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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“Duplicate Schools in the Bronx” 
By Joseph S. Taylor, District 
Superintendent of Schools, New 
York City. 63 pages. 

“The Social Studies in Secondary 
Education.” A six-year program 
adapted both to the 6-3-3 and the 
8&4 plans of organization. Report 
of the Committee on Social 
Studies of the commission on the 


Re-organization oi Secondary 
Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Compiled oy 


Arthur William Dunn, secretary 
of the committee. Bulletin, 1916, 
No. 28 of United States Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

“Two California Neighbors.” A sug- 
gestion for the English Class, Is- 
sued by State Superintendent Ed- 
ward Hyatt, Sacramento, Califor- 
nia. 15 pages. 

American Associatjon of University 
Professors Bulletin Vol. II, No. 4. 
H. W. Tyler, 491 Boylston street, 
secretary. 

Winchester, Conn., 1915-16 Report. 
50 pages. Frank E. Fisk, superin- 
tendent. 


St. Nicholas 


The December number of St. 
Nicholas is appropriately packed 
with Christmas features of every 
kind. The first of these is “Betty's 
Best Christmas,’ by Alice Hegan 
Rice, a two-part story in which the 
beloved author of “Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch” tells a dramatic 
episode of Kentucky life at the time 
of the Civil War. “The Glory of 
the World,” by Carolyn Wells, a 
Christmas play, will be found practi- 
cal and effective for holiday presen- 
tation, especially as the dozens of il- 
lustrations, drawn by Albertine R. 
Wheelan, the famous costume-de- 
signer, will enable the girls and boys 
to set the play themselves. May 
Richardson's ““The Story of a Real 
Christmas Day’ will offer suggestions 
for making the holidays a happier 
time for all girls and boys. 


The Central Educational Bureau 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Recommends Teachers and Li- 
brarians to Schools, Colleges, 
and Universities. Endeavors to 
render a service to both Schools 
and Teachers. Service to Li- 
brarians one of the specialties. 
W. J. HAWKINS, Manager. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


504-505 Kittredge Building, Denver, Colorado 
FRED DICK, A. M., Manager. 

Twenty-three years successful service in be- 
half of teachers and schoo! officials. 

We operate in all Western States and place 
candidates from all parts of the United States. 

Member of the National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies. 


Co-operating Agencies—Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga, 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL 
Carnegie College grants ‘“‘Free Tuition” to the 
first applicants from each Post Office for the following 
Home Study Courses taught by mail : 
Normal CivilService Drawing 
Grammar School Penmanship Engineering 
High School Bookkeeping Automobile 
English Shorthand _ Real Estate 
Agricultural Typewriting Salesmanship 
Domestic Science Story Writing Law 
Enrollment Fee $5.00; tuition free. Send name and 
address to CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Ragers, Ohio, 
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“OUR commercial teacher is i]] and may not be able to return before the Holidays,” telephened 
the superintendent at North Tonawanda, N. Y., on Nevember 15. *‘Can you send us @ 
man at the rate of $1,200 a year to supply for him ?”" To which we replied, after searching ameng 
our available candidates : ‘*‘We cannot give you a sujtable man at this time but we are sending you 
| the record of a first-class woman who could called upon us the next morning we ad— 
take care of the work for you.’ When this TEAGHER vised ber to apply in person at North 
| Tonawanda, which she did at six o'clock the same evening. The next morning at six o'clock. 
|as she was passing through on her return home, she called us up to say that she had 
received the appointment to begin at once. Time and trouble can often be saved ILL 
by telephoning to a recommendation agency for a substitute when a teacher is 2 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Did you get it? In “Teachingase Business” 
YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, the reason why. This 
years of the successes and failures of applications. IT J ELLS HOW. FEIEE 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 Webesh Ave., Chicego, 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Averes 


New York 
Recommend@s teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


° introducer t« Colleges 

MERICAN : TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, utors and Goy- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to parents Callim 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 26 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and has filled } um- 
dreds of high grade positions (1p te 

$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 

lished 1889. No charge to emp)cyerzs, 

none for registration. If you need a 


teacher forany desirable plaee or kno 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Unior Getare, New York. 


ith good i 
PECIALISTS and Normal Sebools ene 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some Approved sys— 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For furiher 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS @& CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building. Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operatine A gencees in Denver and Atlemina 


‘ 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! officis is. 


OHBARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
Boston, Mass, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ beacon st. 


AGENCY 


| Long Distance Telephone. 
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Christmas in New Lebanon School, Greenwich, Conn. A. 
What shall we have for this year’s Christmas program? Ste 
1 
Let the Victor and Victor Records ; 
answer this question. vis 
if Here are some special Christmas selections which will surely delight your pupils: Sk 


Tree—Old Swedish Folk-Song 


und the Christmas Christmas Eve (M.B. Foster) (2) O Bie 
(Riley- Gaynor) (From “Lilts and Lyrics’) (2) 
ie Christmas 


Nuit (Normandie Carol) (From Dann’s “Christmas 


. 17869 hoes (Anice Terhune) (From 17868 Carols”) (American Book Co.) Elsie Baker 
10 in. 75c “Dutch istmas (2) Sleighing S ) (Ri 10 in. Christmas De the (2) Goes an 
ie erry Christmas ighing Song iley-Gaynor “ Christmas yer (\ oster) (From Dann’s 
q (From “Songs of Child World, No. Olive Kline “Christmas Carols”) (American Co.) 
i Night Before Christmas, The (Moors) Cora Mel Patten ine an orus 
fi 12 mid 151 Gingerbread Boy, The (Old Folk-Tale) 17647 f First Nowell, The (Old Christmas Carol) Lyric — 
Georgene Faulkner in, 75¢ Nazareth (Gouzod) Lyric Quartet 
Toymaker’s Shop, The Christmas Songs and Carols 
€0089 (*PRabesin Toyland”) { viv. Awakel” “Title Town of Pethilee 
10 in. 75c 12 in.$1.00 hem, Kest ou, Merry Genuemen, 
erbert’s Orchestra “First Nowell,” “Silent Night’) 
Néel (Holy Night) Victor Mixed Chorus 
i 17342 Venetian Trio Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht (Silent Night, Holy Night) 
| 10in. 75c } Stille Nacht (Celesta 7187 (German Christmas Ilymmn) (Gruber) 
Solo) Felix Arndt In German Marguerite Dunlap 
Jest No Candle Was There and No Fire ( Breton Christmas 
Oe (Eugene Field) Song) (Gostling-Lehmann) Elizabeth Wheeler 
a. i Cc + Mel Patten Adeste Fideles (Oh, Come, \'! Ye Faithful) (Tune { 
. 12 in.$1.25 The Doll’s W (2) 74436 by Marcas Portugal, 1763-1s:-) (Christmas Hymn) : 
. | - 1n.>)-<° | The Sugar Plum Tree 12 in.$1.50} (With Male Chorus, Orchestra and Chimes) \ 
i (Eugene Field) In Latin John McCormack 


Cora Mel Patten 
Tannenbaum, Der (The 
229 Christmas Tree) (Volks- 
10 in.$2.00 lied) In German 
Alma Gluck- 
Paul Reimers 


Victor XAV 
-50 special quotation 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument sate and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 


e—Part 1—‘*Marley’s Ghost” (Monologue ar- 
ranged from Christmas Carol’) (Dickens) 
35566 William Sterling Battis 
12 in.$1.25 Scrooge— Part 2—‘‘The Ghost of Christmas Past” 
(Monologue arranged from “A Christmas Carol”) 
(Dickens) William Sterling Battis 


The Victor brings much pleasure and happiness into the school at Christmas time and every other 
month in the year. Victor dealers are always glad to cooperate 
with the teacher in extending Victor school work. For further 
information and for Victor Educational Booklets, write to the 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victor 


Kar Rows 
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